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HE cataſes ve the wenltheiof eee ene 
il far it is out of the power of an 
man, or of any number of men to enunierate every 
minute circumſtance that may ſerve to promote the 
proſperity of a ſtate. He that employs his time in 
collecting linen rags for the uſe of the paper maker, 
contributes to the wealth of his country. He that 
in making planks ſubſtituted the ſaw for the hatchet, 
and he that ſubſtituted carts and waggons for fledges 
and pack-horſes, were great benefactors to mankind, 
and in this view were entitled to as much praiſe and 
as much tecompence as the moſt fucceſsful general. 
In:ſhort, every perſon in ſociety, who prefers honeſt - 
induſtry to idlenefs; promotes in = * the 
wealth of the nation. 14 1:3 id 
I The prudent: ſtateſman, ſenſible that dt mid d 
a preſumptuous and vain attempt to trace out the 
million of fraall cauſes that contribute to the wealth 
of en applies his attention * the ptin- 
n cipal 
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cipal and, moſt eleytial « capſes, and qſſiduouffy 


endeavours to render theſe” cauſes. as efficient as 


poſſible, 


The principal and moſt eſſential cauſe of the 


| Proſperity of a ſtate is the ingenuity and _labgur of 
its inhabitants exercifed upon © "the fertility of its 


foil. All other cauſes of the profperity of a ſtate, 
united, are not equivalent to this; and it alone 


affords that revenue upon which a ſtate is to ſubſiſt 


and accumulate wealth. This truth, Mr. Locke 


_ contented timfetf with ſfightiy touching upon; and 


fince his time Vanderlint, and ſome other Engliſh 
political writers, have beſtowed ſome notice upon it, 
But of late years it has been very ſyſtematically, 
though not correctly, illuſtrated by many celebrated 
French writers, who on that account are diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of Political Economiſts. Dr. 


Adam Smith in his work, entitled an Enquiry into 


the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, 
has in iny opinion given, (except in one point) a 
fair and accurate view of the great outlines of: that 
fyſtem, accotding to the French writers, with tho 
Purpoſe: of objecting to ſome material parts of it. 


5 As I mean in my preſent diſcourſe to eſtabliſm that 
ſyſtem; anti to correct the errors of the French-Ecoz + 


nomiſts, and of Dr. Adam Smith, it becomes ne- 


doctrines according to the French writers, Which; 1 
fhall! endeavour} to —— Mats is 
conſiſtent with diſtin&tned.. :: „ ELODLIQUIINSIG 13 
':\Accorting to the French EeonomiRz;thedifiient 


| ordeps.of people whoocontnbute in any reipett: to. 
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5 undd ehe anni wende be u wnnntry dies; fülls the 
proprietors of land; ſecbndlyʒ the cultivatots, whom 
- they- honour with the peculiar appellation of the 
productive dafs; and :thirdly; artificers, manufac- 
turers, and merchants, whom they degrade;/ by the 
eee eee W 1 
cet en 12 1 11. 
The eee Ch chad 
by what they may occaſionally lay out upon the im- 
provement of tho land; by which the eultivators are 
enabled with the ſame: capital to raiſe. a greater pro- 
duce. The cultivators or farmers, who form the 
ſecond; claſs, contribute to the annual preducey, firſt 


by their flock; and ſecondly by their annual labour . - 


and expenditure 5 for without - ſtock, and Without 
daily labour and expence, the farm would not pro- 
duce. The farm ought to produce to the farmer 
reaſonable profit upon both thoſe; capitals, and over 
and above a ſurplus produce, which goes to the 
landlord under the name of rent; and on account 
of both theſe profits, this elaſs ãs diſtinguiſhedo by 
the appellation of the productive claſs Till the 
landlord receives à reaſonable profit upon the 
Ptimary*expences; and the farmer likewiſe a xeaſon- 
able profit upon his ſtock and expence, neither the 
Church nor the king can take any thing without oo- 
caſioning en . ne 
years. o viene e dum b Wi 
The original and the annual expenees höd ont 
in cultivating the ' ſoil, are | conſidered as: the only 
productive expences. All other expences are in 
their eſtimation barren or unproductive.; conſe- 
A 8 
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6869 ; 
third order of men, whoſe dabour only. replaces the 
revenue which they conſume, are called barren or 
unproductive. The expence laid cut in employing 
and maintaining them does no more than continue the 
exiſtence of its own value, and is thereſore unpro- 
ductive. The wealth of ſociety can never in the 

ſmalleſt degree be augmented by artificers, manufac- 
turers, or merchants, otherwiſe than by their ſaving 
and accumulating part of what is intended: for their 
daily ſubſiſtence ; conſequently it is by privation or 
parſimony alone, that they can add any thing to the 
general ſtock. Cultivators, on the contrary, may 
live up to the whole ä 
the ſame time greatly enrich the ſtate; for their 
induſtry affords a ſurplus produce called rent. 
Nations therefore that like France and England 
conſiſt in a great meaſure; of proprietors and culti- 
wators, can be enriched by induſtry and enjoyment. 
But nations which, like Holland and Hamburg, are 
compoſed chiefly of merchants, manufacturers, and 
_ artificers, eee and 
r eee 
e — claſs "WINERY is the 
to the claſſes of proprietors and cultiyators, for by 
means of the induſtry of that claſs the latter can 
purchaſe manufactures, either foreign or domeſtic, 
with a much ſmaller quantity of their own labour, 
than if they were to ſlacken in their attention to 
cultivation, and to attempt either to manufacture 
or to import them themſelves. The induſtry of 
-merchaats, artificers, and manufacturers, though in 
fas — F 
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a tur eat A 
butes in this manner inditoctiy to increaſe the prov: 
duce of the land; It will always be che intereſt aß 
the cultivatots and proprietors ta enccurage tha in: 
duſtry of the unproductive claks, becauſe from that 
encouragement, competition will ane, and .canſe- 
quently more induſtry will be procured with-Jeſs 
recompence z that is, things will become cheaper; 
It will likewiſe always be the intereſt of the unpro- 
ductive claſs to encourage cultivators, becauſe the 
greater the produce which they draw from the 
ground, the greatet will be the employment of 
that ' claſs The eſtabliſhment of perfect juſtice, 
of perfect liberty, and of a perfect equilibrium, is the 


very ſimple ſecret, which moſt effoctually ſecures this - | : 


— praſperity to all the three claſſes. 
Should a nation of | proprietors and cultivatots 


hows i the beginning neither artificers, manufac» 
turers, not merchants, within its own territory, yet 
jt would be found policy in that nation to admit 
foreign manufactures free of all duties whatever, 
hecauſe it would thereby purchaſe them with a leſs 
quantity of its own produce, and - conſequently 
would have a greater furplus produce]! which in 
progreſs of time, when. its lands were all brought 
into cultivation, would ſerve as . a- capital for the 
employment of artificers and manufacturers at home. 
Theſe manufacturers though at firſt probably un- 
rilful, yet by having it in their power to ſell their 
wanufactures cheaper than foreigners could, who 
brought them from a great diſtance, would in time 
be able not only to ſupply their own nation, without 


\ A4 any 
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any foreign -importation,: but to carry weir own 
manufactured goods abroad at à cheaper fate than 4 
mere mercantile nation could afford them. But till 
its lands be alÞcultivated; it gains more by employ- 
ing its capital in the cultivation of its lands, than in 
promoting manufacturing induſtry; for the former 
gireslaà real increaſe, or [renewal of revenue, whack 
the; laſt does not. 1} nia! et 10 22 n. 1 
This ſyſtem bereritvind! aces Birks Wüntz 
tion; but⸗the French writers not having gone quite 
to the foundation, have conſequently not given ſuch 
an explanation of it as is altogether juſt and accurate; 
Had the French writers traced; the Economical ſyſ- 
tem to its foundation, they could not have deemed 
\ Receivers of land rents, as mere Receivers of rents, 4 
productive claſs in fociety. What made them ſtop. 
ſhort in their inveſtigations, I ſhall not pretend to ſay; 


but they have in ſome degree compenſated for their 


error by intimating that the Church and King are 
to be ſerved out of thoſe rents. Dr. Smith, however, 
not perceiving the error of the French writers; but 
on the contrary, ſuffering it (ſeemingly as ãn engraft- 
ment from them) to pervade the whole of his on 
enquiry,” directs his ener to the ſound _ ef 
e CLE FUR nodes oat: 20 
| n 
ies ſyſtem. His. introductory rematk is as 

The capital error of this qyſtem ſeems to lie in its 
: © repreſenting the claſs of Artificers, Manufacturers, 
6 and; Merchants, as | altogether baren and unpro- 
ductive . The following obſervations may. ſerve 
to ſhey the impropriety of this obſervation.— 
va | + a 5 Naw ' 


. 
. Dui! Sai afpen0 s ue dhe en- 
pad Wet ef this ſyſtem, I hope to de able welt 
fatisftorily: te prove tol be ho error, but 4 well⸗ 
founded truth of great political importance The 
Fcbnomiſts we have ſeen affirm, tliat no purt of the 
revenue of ſociety ariſes from manufactures; and 

as tlie diſeuſſing the validity of Dr. Smitł s obſerus· 
tions affords the an opportunity not only of "eſt 
liming this truth, but at the ſame time of ſhewving thiut 
the revenue of ſociety ariſes ſolely from the induſtry 
of the inhabitarits,- beſtowed upon the fertility of the 


foil, I ſhall therefore proceed to the conſideration uf 


the Doctor's obſervations The firſt obſervation. 
| in the following words :—* Firſt, this cla” (mean? 


ing the claſs of manufacturers) it is acknowledged © 


*: reproduces, annually, the value of its own annual 
* conſumption,” and continues at leaſt the exiſtence 
of the ſtock or capital which maititains and em- 

«. ploys it. But upon this account alone the deno- 
mination of barren or unproductive, ſhould ſerm 
to be very itaproperly applied to it. We ſhould 
© not call a marriage barren or unproductive, though 
it produced only a ſon and a daughter, to replace 
the father and mother, and though it did not in- 
ereaſe the number of the human ſpecles; but 


— 
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only continued it as before. Farmers and/countty © 


© labourers, indeed, over and above the ſtock Which 
maintains and employs them, reproduce antwally 
A neat produce, a free rent to the landlord. As a 
marriage which affords three children is certainly 
more productive than one which affords only two, 
| in the labour of farmers / W 


oy 
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certainly moto productive than that of merchagts, 
Dartificets, and manufacturers. The ſuperior pro- 


* duce; of the one claſs, howgvet, does not aer 
the other barren or un productive), 

Ipbe whole of this obſervation f Dr. Smith ia no» 
thing but an evaſive quibble about the accurate mean · 
ing of the word barren; and the compariſon he has in · 


| traduced of a marriage, ſhews moſt, appoſitely the fal · 
. lacy of his concluſion, and eſtabliſhes the great pro- 


priety and juſtneſs of the ſenſe given by the Eco- 
nomiſts. to the word barren, that is, not wielding 
gay increaſe. The mother of two children certainly 


could not be called barren ; but a marriage that pro- 


duced only two children may with the utmoſt pro- 


born, an adult perſon died, would a deſart country 
ever become populous? Were this to be the caſe 
in Botany Bay, and were no new inhabitants to be 
imported thither, would New Holland ever become 
a. peopled country? Were I to ſow 20 buſhels. of 


wheat in a field, and at harveſt it ſhould only pro- 


duce 20 buſhels, might it not, with the greateſt pro- 
priety, be called a barren field? I ſuſpect it would 
be deemed ſo by every one, and be deſerted accord- 
ingly. If this field has produced 20 buſhels, ſome 
.vegetation has appeared in it, but no increaſe ; for 
29-buſhels were-thrown into it. Therefore a claſs | 


of men whoſe labour (though it produces ſome- 


thing). produces no more than what was beſtowed, 
in order to -effe&t that labour, may with the greateſt 


* Propriety be called an unproductive claſs. It would 


* walking my: maden time, to beſtow more words 
3: upon 


e WW 
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cond, . 
e 
« improper.” to conſider artificers, manufacturers, and 
+ merghanta, in the ſame light as menial fervants, 
The labour of menial ſervants does not continue 
©, the exiſtence of the fund which maintains and 


_ ©, employs them. Their maintenance and employ- 


ment are altogether at the expence of their maſſers, 
and the work which they perform is not of a na- 
ture to repay, that expence. That work conſiſts 
in ſervices which periſh: generally in the very in- 
« ſtant of their performance, and dpes not fix or rer | 
* alize itſelf in any vendible commodity which an 

replace the value of their wages or maintenance. 
The labour, on the contrary, of artificers, manu- 

facturer, and merchants, naturally does fix and 
realize itſelf in ſome ſuch vendible commodity. 
* It is upon this account that, in the chapter in 
* which I treat of productive and unproductive la- 
* bour, I have claſſed artificers, manufacturers, and 
* merchants, among the productive labourers, and 
* menial ſervants among the barren or unproductive. 
I muſt begin with remarking, that Dr. Smith, in 
putting the labour of menial ſervants upon the ſame 
footing with the labour of artificers and manufacturers. 
has actually misſtated the doctrine of the Econo- 
miſts; and in this point only, as I haye before no- 
ticed. - The Economiſts make a diſtinction between 
the labour that yields an. equivalent for expen- 
diture, and the labour that yields no equivalent. 
This laſt is the labour of menial ſervants, and 


the firſt chat of ärtificets and tnänufactufegs; 
but ſtill they both are with the greateſt propriety 
| termed unproductive; tfough the one be much more 
10 than the other. I hf etplain the difference 
in 4 few words. It Will be allowed, that à field 
vrhich returns Gly tlie ſeed fown into it; 154 barren 
field: But ſome grou nit ſuch ds the Tea beach, may 
poffeſs no vegetative fer at all, and tiiay hot even 
return the ſeed ſown into it, conſequently would be 
much moe barfen than tie other. The labour of 
menial ſervants is aptly compared to this very ſte- 
nile ground. But will the greater ſterility of one 
ſpot entitle ground to be called productive, that 
_ aQtually returns only the ſecd, but gives ſio increuſe? 
This difference is only a greater or leſs degree of 4 
minus ; but will never gide a 'plits. The Econo- 
| miſts moſt readily aflow that the labour of artificers 
and maftifacturers fixes itſelf; which the labour of 
menial ſervants does not. But from thenee does it 
follow, with any ſhadow of logick, that the former 
yields the ſmalleſt increaſe, and conſequently can be 
called productive. Upon this falſe induction, how- 
ever, Dr. Smith ſays, It is upon this ace6unt that, 
in the chapter in whick I treat of productive and 
© unproductive labour, I have daffed artificers, ma- 
nufacturers, and merchants, among the 'produc- 
tive labourers, and menial ſervants among the 
© barren and unproductive.” Has he done ſo on this 
account? Then, I fay, having no other account, 
he has actually by theſe words declared a very large 
portion of his on treatiſe fallacious; fot the error 
of deeming that productive which is thus -plainly 
81 | proved 


Praved to be.uaproduttive, pervades much more thun 
one chapter of his work, 4 eid to fla. bi⁴%òãj]Wu 
In his thirqd obſerygt ion Dr, Smith, puſhes tho | 
point a little further, and attempts to (hew, thattho 
labour of antificers, and manufacturers does got only 
give an equivalent for the conſumption it occaſions. 
but even yields an increaſe- Thirdly,“ he ſeys, 
it ſeems upon ęvery ſuppoſition improper to, ſay. 
* that the labour of artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants, does not increaſe the real reyenue of the 
* ſociety, Though, we ſhould ſuppoſe, for example. 
* a3 it ſeems to be ſuppoſed ig this ſyſtem, that the 
tion of this claſs, was exactly equal to that af its 
* daily, monthly, and yearly. production, yet ir 
* would not from thence follow, that its labour added 
the annual produce of the land and labour df the 
© ſociety, An artificer,, for, example, who in the 
? firſt ſix months after haxveſt, executes ten pounds 
*, worth of. work, though he thould, in the fame 
* tyme; conſume ten pound worth of corn and 
< other negeſſaries, yet really adds the value ef ten 
*, Pounds to the annual produce of the land and la- 
do of the ſociety. While he has bern con- 
* ſuming a half yearly-rexenue. of ten pounds worth 
$of corn, and other necefſaziey,; he, bas, produced an 
{,cqupl value of work, capable of. purchabag sicher 
to himſelf, ot to ſome other perſpp, an; gquab half 
{ yeagly; revenue. The valve, therefore of! what has 
f. .heen, conſumed and produced, during theſecifix 
months, is equal nag tg ten: hut n 


ND 
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* is" poibie, indeed that no more than ten 
pounds worth of this value, may ever haye' exiſted 
Pn one moment of time. But if the ten 
5 pounds worth of corn and other neceffities, which 
© were conſumed by the” artificer, had been con⸗ 
fumed by a ſoldier, or by a menial ſervant, the 
valus of that part of the annual produce which 
ekiſted at the end of fix months; would have 
© been ten pounds leſs than it actually is, in conſe- 

quence of the labour of thb artificer. Though 3 
the value of what the artificer produces therefore, 
© ſhould not, at any one moment of time, be ſup- 

<. poſed greater than the value he conſumes, yet at 
evxery moment of time the 2ckuaſty exiſting value 


© of goods in the market is, in conſequetice of what 13 


0 bra greater than it otherwiſe would be. 
WMben the patrons of this fyftern affert that the 
conſumption of artificers, manufacturers, and 
©. merchants, is equal to the value of what they pro- 
* duce, 'they probably” mean no moe than that 
their revenue, or the fund deſtined for their con- | 
wr gd is equal to it. But if they had ex- 
© prefied' themſelves more accurately, and only aſ- 
ſefted that the reventie of this claſs was equiat'to 
< the value of What they produced; it night feli 
© have occurred to the reader, that abet e i. 
© turally>baye been ſavdd but bf this revenbe; muſt 
<:neceffarily increaſe more or leſs the real wealtlt*of 
e e In order therefore to make out fome- 
„ chlag mike am argulment! it was necefſary that they 
hold expreſs themſelves as they have dane; hd 
e even ſuppoſing things n 


were 
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6 were us it eqs to pref them to be, torns our 


© to be a very incontlulive dne. 1.390% 
I thoſe to give Dr. Smith's arguments Without 
any abridgment, though they would' loſe nothing i in 
being expreſſed in fewer words. ''His verboſetieſs 
and adh Uearly ſhew tow 'a man of ability, 
when overlooking fundamental principles, my pe 
culate upon the farface of things, without ever Set- 
ting at the kernel. In this third öbfetvutienm we 
have what, in mercantite accounts, is called afecond 


entry, That is, the ſame articles ſtated twice in the 


ſame account, which muſt neceflirity occaſion a 
falſe aggregate, or fatſe concluſion. ** While an r- 
* tificer, he ſays, has been confutning A half yearly 
* revenue of ten pounds worth of Corn, and "other 
© neceffaries,' he has produced an Equal vatub ef 
y 'work capable of purchafing either to hith{VIf, or 
« to ſome other perfor, an equal half yearly reve- 
* © tk The value therefore of what has been con- 

*-farned and produced, duting theſs ſix months, 2 
© qual not't6 ten, but to twenty pounds.” Were 
this true, artificers and manufacturers would cer- 


main be a productite claſs. But in ſtating the caſe 
with preciſion, wich the Doctor has not done, it will 


"appear that this hocus*pocus'tninner of turning ten 
into twenty, is ike Tegerdettiait tricks in general, a 
"niitte” Uebeption.: The ürtificet, he means to fay, 
who produces a" piece of bun dtüe, 2 after half a 


year's work, may fell it for as much 2 will maintain 
bim 4 ſecond half year; confequietitly, though he 
"bis! confartizd only what fed* Him fix months, he 
may get, by his manufacture, wer will feed him 
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| 5 ( 160 
twelve, months. It has totally. eſcaped. Dr: Smith, 
that the artificer had no right to ſell his manyfac-, 


ture, as it was, previouſly, mortgaged to pay for his 


firſt, Ir months ; proviſions ; for it Cannot be pre-. 
tumed, that his firſt fix months, proviſions. Mete gien 
to him gratis. He that furniſhed ,thoſe proyions 
to. bim muſt | be reimburſed ;; and bow, is be to. be 
reimburſeq?. By the piece of manufacture. Con- 5 


ſequently the ten pqunds ſtill remain ten pounds. 1 


will ſtate a caſe analogous, and funilar to that men; 
tiqned by, Dr, Smith, which will. render. his falſe 
concluſion ſtill « clearer to my reader, Suppoſe a .far- 


mer bas a deſire for a good clock, and meeting with | 


@.kilfu] clock- -maker, juſt come out of priſon, 


Pn 6 2 farthing in his pocket, agrees with. him 
vn the following terms, namely, to furniſh, him with | 


proviſions, materials and tools, till he finiſh, the 


Clock, and to have the clock in return, Would 


pat, the clock-maker be deemed. z diſhoneſt perſon, 
er à fool, if he attempted to diſpoſe « of. the clock 
40 any other perſon, but the farmer who n | 


Kim with proviſions, ,. bn e2Ping 21714 aids 


et is, I think, unneceſſary. ta. enlarge Fache in 
;the . refutation of the third obſerration. I. ſhall only 


| emark, that the. ſecond argument, that the attifcer 


by his labour muſt create ap increaſe.of value, becauſe | 
the menial ſervant dogs .not, .is-equally incondluhye 


che firſt, and. has already been anſwered, ... 
h nin;Lproceed 40, bis fourth qbſervatign, which-is in 


tes following words:,.* Faurthly, farmers. and. 7 
5 try laboprers can, 0 more augment, without parſi- 


© {BBY the real revenue, the annygl W 80 Vibe the - 


be oi! 


1 „ — 


* 


e labour 6f their Gtiety, tian artifioers, 
"+ miatuifatburers, and::merchants.:: The annyal pro- | 
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„ duce af the land and labour of any ſociety can 


be uugmented on in two ways z aitharr firſts: by 


+ ſome improvement in the praductiue powers of 
the - uſeful labour -aRtually' maintained withii it; 
ot, ſecondly, by» ſo nec ene 
4 that labbuf” o i wii ty td, ar - 
The need nde pode Nan 
uſeful labour depends firſt, uphn the improve- 
ment in the ability of the -warkiman 5. ahd, ſe- 
« condly; upon that af the machinery with which 
„he works. But the labour of -artificers and itia- 
inufacturers, 2s it is capable of being mort ſubdi- 
© vided, and the labouf of each workman reducctl 
to a greater ſimplicity of operation than that of 
+. farmers and country labourers, ſo it is likewiſe 
eapable of both theſe ſorts. of improvement in n 
<.much' higher degree}: In this reſpect, - therefore, . 
*.the glaſs of cultivators: can have no fort of advan- 
: tage over that of artificers and manufacturers. 


1» © The: increaſe in the quantity. of ziſeful_ labour 


enn employed within any ſociety, muſt depend 
* altogether upon the increaſe of the capital which 


' #ernploys it and the increaſe of that capital again 


eee dae to the amount of the ſa- 

ings from the revenue; either of the particular 
Ja perſons who manage ani direct the employment of 
* that capital, or of ſome other perſons who lend ic 


to them. If merchants, artifioers, and frianufac- 


* tyrers-are,. as this ſyſtem ſeems. to ſuppoſe, natu- 


SU», B Was 


(das)) 


er proprie tors and cultivators, they are ſd ri mor 
| likely. ta avgment the: quantity of uſeful labour 
1 £ employed within their ſociety, hand, conſequenitly, 
35 Ito increuſ its real revenue, the annual h of 
un and labour: 9111 OL mo * 375) 8: 
Her we have another miſconception of the doc- 
-trins: of : the:Eronomiſts.'i Theiaugmentation of re- 
venue is not, but indirectly, the object of the Eco- 
nomiſts, though: that would: bei a conſequerice of 

their ſyſtem: Their object i is the production und 
reproduction of a revenue, which, they affirm: ſolely. 
ariſes from the ingenuity: and labour of man exer- 
ciſed upon the fertility ofthe ſoil The people of 
Great Britain, for example, are ſuch great ſpenders, 
that they actually waſte and conſume to the amount 
of imore than eighty millions ſterling annvually, 
unc the Britiſh farmers are! ſo: kind to them as An- 
muully to repruunde the value of the millions ſpent. 
Were the. farmers to negle&-their annual labour, 
and no ſupplies were to come from abroad thert 
would: not benaliying ſoul in Great Britain in 

fifteen or ſixtern months -after/i A hard- ſroſt f 
three or four / weeks continuante, we ſee; filth 
ſtreets of Londom with the poor gardeners begging fot | 

a ſubſiſtence, as their revenue is then cut off. Rrem 

_ this2we may du n condluſibn {what would bel the 
-mational; miſery on the: Juppoſition? of A twelve> 

. - imoaths/frqft:s. The cattle: of the farmersc wonld 
oon be ilaughtered or periſh. very horte would 
ae ee, eee be 
all their denmeſtics, who finding none to cemploy 
3 ſtarve Or; r the :kingetom;* Thentat- - 


mers 


— - 


T 


ta) 


thers, and Rindioeds: hiring no income cbuld hb 


pay taxes; would alſo ceaſe” being cuſtomers to the 
ſnop· kerpers, and cduld not give employment to 


carpenters, maſons, \painters, - ſculptors; gilders 4 


ſhoemiakers, taylors, & c. all of whom would gra- 
dualhy ceafe being buyers: and thus the miſery 
would deſcend from the firſt ranks to the laſt, til 
the means of ſubſiſtenet veaſed to. afl. The ſup- 
poſition of à twelvenonths froſt; I acknowledge, 


ſeems rather an improbable! fuppoſitionsi”: Butto(- 
tory gives us what may be reckoned nearly equiva 


leirt to it; and records alſo the conſequence, name- 


ly,-extreme miſeryi: Mie are told- that in Judea n 
rain fell for above thtee-years, and that che people, 
in conſequence of it; were periſhing with fumine- 
Mr. Thunberg n ilate / Swodiſh traveller, informs 


us likewiſe, that in one of the Chpe de Verd Iſlands; 


it had not rained/for three yeartz and that it was 


impoſſchle to; dbſoribe the miſery of the inhabitants 
It is not. wortk Nile to unravel the inconcluſtve 
obſcurities of the reſt of this obſervation, which is 


brought in as ſubſidiary to the firſt eee. 


Nb WAI I ALES ee 3. 5. ag; 
Dr. Smith's fifth and laſt obſrtwation 1 In the 


following words: Though the revenue öf the in- 


* habitants of every eountry was ſuppoſed to eomiſt 
* altogether, a this ſyſtem ſeetns to ſuppoſe, in 


the quantity of ſubſiſtence which their [induſtry | 
could procure to tham; yet een upon this ſup- 


poſition; the revenue of à trading and manufuc- 


turing country: muſt, other things being equal, 
5, always be mucli greatet than that of one without 
daun B32 +> - * trade - 


4 
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« trade and manufactures, By means of trade and 
I manufacturet, a greater quantity of ſubũſtener 
-: Gu be annually imported into a particular coun- 
try than What its own. nds, in the actual ſtate 
of their cultivation, could afford, The inhabi- 
© tants of a ton, though they frequently poſſeſs 
© no latids of their own, yet draw to themſelves by 
< their induſtry: ſuchi a quantity of the rude produce 
DLof the lands of other people; as ſupplies them not 
© only wich the materials of their work, but with 
< the fund of their ſuhſiſtence. What a town al- 
< ways is with regard to the country and its neigh- 
| ner one independent ſtate; or country may 
frequently be with regard to other independent 
| <. ſtates or countries. It is thus that Holland draws 
< a great part of its ſubſiſtence from other countries; 
© live cattle from Holſtein. and / Jutland, and corn 
from almoſt all the different countries of Europe. 
© A ſmall quantity of manufactuted produce pur- 
e chaſes a great quantity of rude produce. A tra- 
1 ding and manufacturing country, therefore, natu- 
* rally purchaſes with a ſmall pat uf its manufactured 
produce a great part of the mde produce of other 
£ countries; while, on the contrary; a country. with- 
* ont trade and manufactures id generally. obliged to 
I purchaſe at the expence of a great part af its 
Airxude proctuee, a very ſmall part: of the mamufac- 
_ ©*-tired praduce e other chuntries The ne ex- 
* Forts what cam ſubſiſt ancb.accommodate>but a 
very few and icmꝑorts the ſubſiſtence:andaacram · 
©: modation pf. gteat number. The other export 
| * the. ><eominodation and fabfiſtence. of a great - 
$2631 4 number, 


14 
number, and imports That — only, 
The inhabitants of the one muſt always enjoy a 
much greater quantity of ſubſiſtence than what 
theit on lands, in the actual ſtate of their cultiꝰ 
vation, could afford. The inhabitants of the 
other muſt always enjoy a much ſmaller quantity. 
I be fame miſconception and inconcluſiveneſs run 
through this obſervation as through the preceding 
Were the nature of men the ſame as that of foreſt 
horſes, who tequire neither clothing nor houſes, ar» 
tificers and manufacturers would have no place 
among them, and cultivators of the ground would 
 beealone fequired. But as the nature of man dif- 
lers from that of foreſt horſes, artificers and manu: 
fafturery are altogether neceſſary to him; and who | 
can doubt but that it is better for any ſociety 
which! has brought its lands to a high degree of 
cultivation, to have thoſe artificers and manufac : 
turers reſiding within its own territory than without 
that territory. A naſcent ſtate has juſt as much 
need of manufactures as an adult ſtate; but while 
it can with little labour draw a great revenue from 
its lands, and while foreign commetce exiſts among 
men, it will draw thoſe manufactures to itſelif from 
the diſtance of a thouſand miles at a cheaper rate 
than if they were to be made at home. In an adult 
ſtate lands not yielding ſuch a ſurplus of revenue 
after the expence of cultivation is deducted, the 
profit from handicrafts and the allurements of fo» 
ciety attract in a greater degree the attention of 
men; and conſequently artificers / increaſe, and vil» 
* commence, which by. degrees {well into towns. 
B 3 A na · 
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Anation then may be ſaid to become mare robuſt? 


hen it abounds with manufacturers as well as cul- 
tivators; for manufacturers ate in fact à military 


cops de reſerve, and, if F may be allbwed the ex- 


pteſſion, '2granary of ſoldien. This enables an 
adult ſtate to be powerful in deſending itſelf; but 


à naſcent ſtate having no ſuch corps de reſerve is 


feeble in ſelf defence, without foreign aid; but to 
counterbalance this, it, like man in an infant ſtate, 


grows faſter;-is not ſo quarrelſome, and huſbands its 


firength. While the artificers and manufacturers 
dontinue their peaceable employments they are fed 


by the cultivators, and while they are ſoldiers they 
are likewiſe fed by tbe cultivators; in the former 


cafe they return clothing, and the ſupply of the 


other neceſſary wants of man; and in che latter 


they return defence; hut in either caſe their labour 
is only an equivalent for their NY and no in- 
1 revenue. 1 | 4 

If the produce of their labour is to be ee 
and their feeding imported, the former, Dr. Smith 
alleges may more than purchaſe the latter, conſe- 
duently may yield a revenue. Dr. Smith has hero 
broke bounds, and, contrary to his own plan, has 
ſtepped out of the agricultural ſyſtem into the 
commercial ſyſtem. But when the queſtion is 
about · the production of a tevenue, it is altogether 
Hogical to ſubſtitute for that the transfer of a revenue, 
which all commercial dealings are merely reſolvable 


into. Whatever be the advantage äceruing from 


exports and imports, that advantage is not an in- 
nn 0 * but a transfer of revenue from 
A. A to 


1 


r 


he would augment his own 1ncoine, no doubt, but 


61290 
A tog. Should 1 ew ſell a crown: piece ſor ten 
ſbillings, or a Queen Anne's farthing for a guinea, 


he would not thereby augment the: quantity of the 
precious metals; and the nature of the traffic would- 
be the ſame, whether his virtuoſo cuſtomer reſided 
in the ſame ſtreet with himſelf, or in France, or 
in China. What does the word commerce imply 
but commutalio mercium, an interchange of reve- 
nues already created, which moſt frequently is for 
the mutual benefit of both dealers, though ſome- 


times more beneficial to the one than the other; 


but ſtill what the one gains the other loſes, and 
their traſfic really produces no inereaſgeee. 
But ſetting aſide the great impropriety of) 10 
changing the ſtate of the queſtion, the Economiſt 
ig reatly to meet Dr. Smith upon his new ground. 
If we are to take into conſideration the profits 
from foreign commerce,! it will be generally acknow- 
ledged, that when any two nations interchange their 
ſuperfluity, or merchandize with each other, that 
nation which produces its ſuperfluity with the leaſt 
expence, will, other things being equal, draw the 
greateſt, profit from the ſale of that ſuperfluity.' 
Now in a nation poſſeſſing a fertile territory, the 
production of corn, including in that word the 
other neceſſary articles. of ſubſiſtence, 1s leſs expen- 
five than the fabrication of manufactures, conſe- 
quently; the exportation of corn is of all other ex- 
portations the moſt profitable to ſuch a nation. 
The compariſon of the profit ariſing from culti- 
vation with the profit ariſing from fabricatiop, is of 
2 B + {9 


| (' 24" )' 
ſo great importance, and ſo little ande to by 
thoſe whoſe minds are wholly intent upon · manu 
factures and foreign commerce, that it merits a par- 
ticular illuſtration. Suppoſe a gentleman has four 
favourite ſervants, a man and his wife, with their 
two ſons, all capable of labour, and places them in 
one of his old manſions, with an allowance of ten 
pounds a year to each for fubſiſtence, 'tis plain 
they would be an annual charge of 40 pounds to 
that gentleman. But ſuppoſe thoſe ſame four per- 
ſons to get poſſeſſion of 50-acres of good foil, which 
they wiſh to cultivate, but having no capital are 
obliged to borrow every thing. The ſame friendly 
_ gentleman, inſtead of giving them this year 4ol, 
lends them 4ol. and alſo tends them 75 buſhels'of 
ſeed, - a plough,  barrows, fickles, &c. and the uſe 
of two horſes. Of the fifty acres they ſow thirty, 
and being exceedingly induſtrious, from having the 
full aſſurance that all they ſhall earn will be their 
own, they in harveſt reap 715 buſhels, or ſeven 
grains for one. Now computing thoſe buſhels at 
71s croyns, of 112 pounds 13 ſhillings, and allow- 
ing the profits ariſing from the twenty acres in graſs 
to pay for the implements, and the hire and keep 
of the horſes, they are thus by their crop enabled 
to acquit all their. debts. They reimburſe the 40 
pounds for their ſubſiſtence, and the 181, 18. for 
the ſeed, and allow. five per cent intereſt for the 
loan, making in all 611, 158. which leaves them a 
reſerye, or neat profit of 511. or about 83 per cent. In 
this new ſituation, therefore, inſtead of e 


to the gentleman, they are a charge to nobody, have | 


boy. -:/ 


ta) 


57 Ae own labour ſubfiſted themſelves, * re- 
alized 51l. The ſecond year they are again obliged - 
to proceed by borrowing; hut 1 they now have a 
capital of $51}. they need to borro little more than 
81. therefore ſuppoling the fame inerpaſe in their 
arable fields as before, their neat profit this year = 
will he about 941. which exempts: them from hor- 
' rowing in future, The thitd' year they proceed 
upon their newly acquired capital; and having the 
fame induftry, and the ſame fucceſs as before, they 
realize at harveſt another 51l. all expences defraytd, 
This added to their preceding capital makes 145. 
Of this ſum raſtrving $1: for the proſecution of 
their next year's cultiyation, there remains a ſur- 
plus of 871, which they may either lend out to four 
new cultivators, who have no ſtock, but with to 
cultivate fifty acres in their neighbourhood, or they 
may therewith employ four manufacturers, who | 
would otherwiſe have no employment. 
Should the corn the cultivgtors have — | 
each year, which amounted to the marketable values 
of 1121. 1 5s. be fold abroad; the nation by their 
induſtry will be a gainer of 3 10. annually Should 
it be conſumed at home, [four perſons will have 
thereby ſubſiſted themſelves at nobody's expence, 
and added to the national capital 5 11; annual. 
My reader will doubtleſs have obſerved, that 1 
have omitted mentioning the payment of any rent 
for the fifty acres, This is & deſigned omiſſion,” (for 
in the above ſtated cafe no payment” of any rent is 
required) as the fifty acres are foppoled to be given 
by the Supreme Bengefactor, Who expects no rent 
TS | 3 
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- fan them, but thankfulneſs and bhedience te his? 
das. In fact theſe ſiſtyacres remteſerit the ſeventy: 
dhres millions of acres poſſeſſed by the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, who pay no rent to anyone for 
the territory they: octupy ; and my cultivatots, .if 
there had not been roam for themcin Great Britain,: 
might have ſat down in Kentucky, 1where thay; 
might have had not fifty acres, hut :0hBꝭ hundred 


,  actes,; without paying for them-anyirent whatever:; 


But of the nature of rent I ſhall: treat by and by. 

Jet us now examine the profits accruing to the: 
nation from the exportation of: manufactures. It 
bas already been ſnewn that no man, ag manuface) 
turer, however he may gain himſelf, adds any thing 

to the national revenue, if his conimodity, is ſold 
and donſumed at home; for the buyer pregiſely: 
loſes not only what the manufacturer gains, hutithe) 
amcunt of: the wages, and of the price of the row. 
materials beſides. There is an interchange between 
the: ſeller and the buyer, but no increaſe. Mr. Ed- 
warde, in his judicious and elegant hiſtoy of the 
Weſt Indies, ſtates, that annually. 22, ooo, ooo, 
pounds weight of cotton is imported into Great 
Britain, and manufactured into à value of ſeven. 


millions and a half ſterling, by the full employ- 
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ment of 600,000 people. Suppoſe this ſtatement, 
accurate, then deduct one tnillion for the prime 
coſt; of the cotton, and the labouring manufacturers 
wilt be found to earn 10l. 16s, cach, which is not. 
the half of a ploughman's earnings. From the ſtar' 
tiſtical account of Scotland, vol. vii. publiſhed by. 
15 very reſpectable Preſident of the Board of Agri: 
| n culture, 


| TS} "DF 
Doalture, it appears that in 1784 the manufactures of 
the town of Paiſley amounted to the value of 
370018 ll and gave employment to 26,484 perſons. 
If from the value of the manufactured cormmodi- 
ties, we deduct one - fifth for the price of the raw 
materials, we "ſhall have the ſum of 46g, 3 50. 
which divided among the above mentioned manufac- 
turers, makes the wages of each amount to 171. 108. 
From Mr.  Durnfotd's Hiſtory of the Town of Ti- 
verton, in Devonſhire; it appears: that the total 
value of the manufactures fabricated there, deduct- 
ing the price of the raw material, and divided 
among all the man., m to . 8 
10l. a year. 

The — refle&tion that 0 er theſe fiate- t 
ments is the ſmallneſs of the earnings of the manu- 
facturers, which are not much more than thoſe of 
a comtnon foot ſoldier. The ſecond reflection is 
that there appears to be no ſurplus ; for ſmall as the 
earnings are, yet the aggregate of them all makes 
up the full value of the fabrications. To ſupply the 
want. of à ſurplus, I ſhall ſuppoſe that the maſter 
employer takes a profit of 50 per cent upon what 
he expends in wages, or ſixpence in the ſhilling on 
each manufacturer's pay; and allowing the average 
income of each manufacturer to be 161. a year, that 
would make the maſter's annual gains upon each 
four manufacturers 32 pounds; and if the manufac- 
ture is ſold abroad, theſe 32 pounds would be the 
national profit from four artificers. Even in this 
ght the exportation of the labour of four cultiva- 
tors appears” to de 38 per cent: more profitable to 
a | the 


£ \ 
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the nation than enen * labour: of | 
four artificers. | 1401 
This concluſion bosse 15: Aang bus half juſtice 
to the cultivator; for upon a more narrow and ace 
eurate iĩnſpection it will be found, that the 32 
pounds which the maſter employtr is enabled to 
draw from abroad by the ſale of his manufacture, 
is not owing ſolely to the four manufacturers, but 
in mm to the cultivators, who fed: thoſe manufac- 
Had there;been no; ſubfſiſtence provided, 
8 — Would have bern io work done: and the value 
ef the work done, ue have ſoen above, does no 
more than compenſate .for: the value of the ſubſiſt· 
ence. Therefore to ſend abroad ſuch a value in ma: 
nufactures as ſhould: yield a · profit of 32 pound to 
the exportet, requires not the labour of four men 
only, but of ſix men, allowing the furplus produce 
- of two cultivators ſufficient. to feed: four manufac- 
turers. Now if ſix men are necefſary to the pro- 
curing à profit of 32 pounds by the exportation of 
manufactures, and four: men can procure a profit 
of 51 pounds by the exportation of corn, the na- 
tional profit from the exportation of the latter ex- 
ceeds that from the exportation of the former nearly 
in the proportion of 2+ to 1. Mr. Jefferſon of Vir 
ginia therefore ſpeaks the language of an enlight 
ened politician when he ſays, Tis for the intereſt 
of the American States, that for a long time to 
come their manufacturers ſhould. reſide in Europe. 
The preceding reflections, I think;+ſuffice to 
ſhew the falſeneſs of Dr. Smith's potion, that the 


; 3 of manufactures may create: a revenue 
to 
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to a ſtate in preference to the exportation of rude 
produce. His reaſoning in the reſt of this) obſtr- 
vation, if obſcure. ſophiſtry deſerves: the hame of 
reaſoning, is: equally inconcluſive, with What bas 
been refuted- What has great quantity and nu 
quantity to do in the compariſon of one value With 
another value. A ſmall bundle of lace will pur- 
- chaſe many ſackfuls of corn; but the queſtion ia, 
if food be wanted, or even if gold be wunted, whe» 
ther the manufacturers of that lacs would not have 
drawn more profit to themſelves. and to their coun- 
try, if they had employed themſelves as cultivators; 7 
than as manufacturers; and that. queſtion having al- 
ready been reſolved, ſhews the homeaning of the 
words great quantity and ſmall -quantity.. 14 
Dr. Smith further ſays, The inhabitants of a 
*. town, though they frequently poſſeſs no lands of 
* their own, yet draw to themſelves by their induſ- 
try ſuch a quantity of the rude produce of the 
lands of other people as ſupplies; them not only 
with the materials of; their work, but with the 
fund of. their ſubſiſtence.. The very terms of 
this ſentence diſprove what Dr. Smith wiſnes t 
prove by it. The inhabitants of à town, be fa. 
draw to themſelves the rude produce of other peo: 
ple. By thus drawing it is evident they do not 
create a revenue, but transfer the revenue created 
dy others. Who ever doubted that ini trafic one 
may gain and another may loſe? But where the in- 
quiry is not concerning the ſource: of the wealth of 
mdividuals, but of the Wealth of Nations, it is rather 
logical to ſubſtitute the one for. the other. Dr. 
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Sith not achvorting: to this paralegiſm goes ont 
it is thus,“ he ſays; e that Holland draws a great 
part of its ſubſiſtence from other countries zolire 
'*:cattle from Holſtein and Jutland, and corn from | 
> almoſt all the different ſtates of Europe.“ Now 
before any thing can be inferred from this, in fa> 
vour of his ſuppoſition; Dr. Smith ought to have 
proved, that Denmark and Poland ate loſers in ſup- 
plying Holland with beef and corn in return for 
manufactures. But from what is above written the 
preſumption i is, that the gain is on the ſide of Den- 
mark and Poland, and that theſe: kingdoms, while 
any lands remain in them uncultivated, may adopt 
the language of Mr. Jefferſon, and ſay, It is for the 
© intereſt of Denmark and Poland, tliat for a long 
time to come their manufa&turers | hand reſide. in 
SHolhbind,” ito n. 
That the pecuniary. wealth. 2 Holland An 
that of any other European nation has been noticed 
dy many writers; but he muſt not have peruſed 
hiſtory with much attentiq who attributes that 
wealth to the manufactures carried on by the Hol: 
tanders. - The enquiring Economiſt will find three 
much inore copious fources of that wealth than-mas 
nufactures; and two of them that are actually 
ſources of the natural and real revenue, to which 
iriſe nations will ever give the preference; natnely; 
territorial improvement and tithings When the 
Economiſt! ſays that the chief ſource: of the wealth 
of nations Sonfiſts in the labour of man-cexerviſed 
upom the fertility of the foil, he by no means ex. 


cludes: theofertidivg of the feas, as the ocean. Mhen 
Lia ploughed 
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ploughedt by! fiſhermen, ved, an increaſe frequently 


us abundant as the land when- ploughed , by 'haſt 


| bandmen? By this natural-fourge of wealth the 


Dutch were formerly, and ſtill are great painers! 
The famous De Witt reckoned that - one-fourth of 
his countrymen were maintained by fiſhing ; and 
the diſtinguiſnied engineer, Thomas Digges, in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, who ſpent a conſiderable time in 
Holland; ſays, * Fiſhirige onlye being none of the leaſte 
foundations of all their proude(townes,built in our 
* age.” (See his plan for improving Dover Haven, 
vtitten about the year 13825 and printed in the. Ar. 
chœologia, vol. II.) No if the Dutch territory hardly = 
ſuffices to maintain onb-half of its: inhabitants and 
one-fourth of them draw their ſubſiſtence from fiſh- 


ing, this is neurly the ſame thing as if their: land ter- 


nitory were enlurged one- ny and: to rene 
of a revenue; 5 6 iN 112 
Another ſource of Duck ! revenue is mcs 
equiyatent to an enlargement of land territoty; 5 
mean the monopoly of the ſpices: of the Eaft. = 
Great Britain to poſſeſs a monly of the growth 
of potatoes, and finding à great demand for them 
in other countries, ſhould fell them at five ſhillings 
a pound, inſtead of à penny à pound, tis plain 
that one acre of potatoes in that caſe would, in 


point of merecantile ptofit, be equal to 60 acres. 


But ſuch for theſe two hundred years paſt has neatly | 
been the caſe in reſpect to Dutch traffic in rut 


megs, eloves, mace, cinnamon, which are at the 


tables of the luxurious, what gin is at the meals of 
the indifent;:) Were the enpencecef the production 


or purchaſe of —_ {ſpices in the Eaſt, and the 
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retail ſhops, .appearing in every quarter of the globe, 


1 0 1 


r compared 
together, they would de found to differ as widely 


as the hund of -patatoes produced at; the ęxpenet 


 of-- n penny, and ſold for five Hillings,. differ 


from each other; and all that difference is ſo much 
gain to the monopolliing Dutch, and. renders every 


- acre;! of nutsnegs nearly equivalent, toi 60 iactes. of | 
com. Were this monopely to be: Permanent, it 


would, be a permanent advantage to the Dutch, abr 
advantage which my readers will pefceive is in-reſs 


pect to production a natural revenue, but in relpe& 
to metcantile value, only « revenue transferred, ab 


tin however from that ariſing from manufaures, 


Ther third great ſoutce of the opulence of "the 


Dutch of which likewiſe, they N long poſſeſſed a 
Kind of monopoly, and, which in its nature is diſ- 
tinct from manufactures, is the carrying trade. 
Theit ſhips were ſo many floating warehouſes and 


buying;cheap in ane nation, and ſelling deat in an- 
other, and carrying} the - wealth thus acquired by 
transfers of Tevenyl®: home. to their narrow hive at 


the mouths gf the. Rhine. Of theſe three ſources 
of Patch incomead the firſt, namely; the: fiſhing, 
zs aeal; now; predhctien; the ſecond, ariſing from 
the. lere ſpicess as in part a new. production, and 


in part: only a transfer of reyenue; and the third is 


. Whally-a transfer of a revenue already created, but wp 


new production: Out of, theſe three revenues the 


 Parfiquony. of the Dutch has formed a, fourth re- 


wenne, which however is no new production, but a 
nu. en to themlelves ns the revenue of 
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their leſs thrifty neighbours, Thus the whole of the 
preſent land- tax of Kent and Suſſex, and perhaps of 
Eſſex, belongs to the Dutch, and goes to maintain 
Dutchmen in Holland, in conſequence of ſums lent 
by them to the Government of Great Britain. 
The Dutch having long perſevered in this money 
lending ſyſtem, which they ſuperadded to their 
other ſources of income, it is not at all ſurpriſing 
that, in length of time, they ſhould have accumu- 
lated much pecuniary wealth, the precariouſneſs of 
which however will not impoſe upon the real politi- 
cal Economiſt. During the laſt century the Dutch 
made ſuch a rapid progreſs towards opulence, that 


their artificial ſyſtem was regarded by political wri- 


ters of that age, of no ſmall diſcernment, as far 
preferable for ſecuring the proſperity of nations, to 
the poſſeſſion of an extenſive and well cultivated ter- 
ritory. Among thoſe who were dazzled and miſled 
by the proſperity of the Dutch were Sir William 
Temple and Sir William Petty, the latter of whom 
not perceiving upon what a weak and inſecure 
foundation that proſperity reſted, went ſo far as to 
wiſh it to be a model for England, ſaying that Eng- 
land would be more rich and more powerful, if 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales were ſunk in the 
ſea, provided their inhabitants were firſt transferred 
within the bounds of England. Such are the wild 
and dangerous concluſions that ſenſible men are led 
into, when the true and fundamental principle of 
the wealth of nations is not attended to by them, 
and when in their plans of policy they ſubſtitute 
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the unſtable and tranſient revenue g from com- 
merce, for the permanent and ſecure revenue — 
from the cultivation of territory. 015d 
How widely different are the maxims of the 2 
rican States from thoſe of Sir William Petty! Were 
the Americans to adopt his commercial ſyſtem of 
getting rich, they might all find room in the penin- 
ſula bounded by the Delaware and the Cheſapeak, 
Which, with very little labour, might be, made a 
complete ifland ; and there, bounded by the fea, 
they might direct their views to commerce and na- 
vigat ion, and by living penuriouſly might acquire, 
in progreſs of time, a monied capital. They have 
however wiſely choſen to accumulate men rather 
than to accumulate ducats; and by giving their chief 
attention to the moſt valuable of all capitals, an 
extenſive territory, and by the improvement of that 
- Capital, they have acquired more power and more 
wealth in four years than the Dutch acquired in an 
hundred years, The increaſe of population in the 
American States from the year 1790 to 1794, is 
found by a late cenſus to be 1, 321, 364 perſons, who 
eſtimated in a pecuniary light, at the price only of 
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near 100 millions ſterling. 
If the ſourtes of opulence of the Dutch above 
enumerated (which, as we have ſeen, are not de- 
pendent upon manufactures, and which faſcinated 
the politicians of the laſt century) are inferior, in 
point of abundance, to the ſource ariſiag from the 
cultivation of an extenſive, a fertile, and connected 
territory, they are no leſs inferior in point of ſtabi- 


lity. Their fiſhing trade does not now produce 
a One- 
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"SB one: nevulf\ of "what * formerly 8 E the 
Swedes, the, Britons, the French, the Americans 
| haye - all interfered, i in that branch of induſtry. 
Their Eaft India monopoly of ſpices is on the point 


; of being. terminated, . becauſe. the climates, in the 
f Weſt will ſoon furniſh, thoſe ſpices ; and, their car- 
4 rying trade has alſo declined from the ſame cauſe 
, that has occaſioned the decline of their fiſhing trade. 
n Now, ſuppoſing, what is but too likely, that theſe 
5 three ſources of the opulence of the Dutch ſhould 


8 ſtill ſuffer a, greater wane, and likewiſe that their 
neighbours, to whom they at preſent ſtand in the 
light of abſentees, ſhould be wiſe enough to pay 
them back the money borrowed from them, they 
would ſoon have the ſad experience that poverty 
and tenantleſs houſes would overſpread their whole 
country, notwithſtanding their greateſt kill and 
greateſt induſtry in manufactures, 

Are then manufactures of no. value to a nation ? 
Very far otherwiſe. What would man in his pre- 
ſent ſtate be, were he to be without houſes, with- 
out clothes, and without furniture. Theſe and A 
great variety of other kinds of manufactures, are, 
according to the preſent condition of men, juſtly 
termed neceſſaries of life; and conſequently manu 
facturers are moſt deſervedly to be deemed a nece/- 

. ſary claſs in ſociety. 'That however does not make 
them a productive claſs, that 1s, a claſs which re- 
news the revenue of ſociety, or gives any augmen- 
tation or increaſe to that revenue. The manufac- 
2d turer becauſe he produces ſomething of value, has 
i- been moſt erroneouſly ſuppoſed to augment the 
ce | C 2 | maſs 
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maſs of national opulence, to double or triple the 
value of what is put into his hands, and conſe- 
quently to increaſe in the fame proportion the in- 
come of ſociety. Hardly is there any political or 
commercial writer who has not in ſome degree 
adopted this error; and among thoſe who have been 
formerly thus miſled, I muſt incłude myſtlf. But 
cloſe and frequent meditation on the ſubje& has 
given me the cleareſt conviftion that no augmenta- 
tion. of the revenue of ſociety arifes from the labour 
of a manufacturer, except in the caſe of its being 
ſold abroad. In that caſe indeed the profit of the 
exporter becomes the profit of the nation where he 
lives. That nation however would, as has been be- 
fore proved, be a greater gainer, were the labour of 
the cultivator to be exported rather than the labour 
of the manufacturer. The manufacturer, almoſt 
in all caſes, produces ſomething of value to ſociety; 
but he produces that value only by the extinction 
of another value, previoufly provided for him by 
the cultivator. The merit of the manufacturer is, 
that he gives a fixed and permanent value to the - 
more periſhable riches procured by the cultivator, 
or rather beſtowed by nature on the labour of the 
cultivator ; but he does not augment that primary 
and ſole ſource of riches. Thus the beef and bread 
furniſhed by the cultivator to certain maſons and car- 
penters have given us Weſtminſter Bridge. The beef 
and bread are gone, but the bridge we have in ex- 
change. Thus the onions produced by the culti- 
vators in Egypt, and expended by ſome manufac- 
turers there, have given us one : of the great pyra- 
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raids. Thus the linen manufacturer, at the expence- 
of the ſubſiſtence. of his workmen, - furniſhed by 
the cultivator, will turn the flax, furniſhed alſo by 
the cultivator, into a commodity which is tranſ- 
mitted by careful houſewives from one generation 
to another. Thus the leaves of one mulberry-tree 
will, through the intervention of ſome ſilk - worms, 
yield perhaps. a guinea's- worth of ſilk; but the in- 
creaſe, or revenue, does not originate from the ſilk- 


worms, but from the mulberry- tree; that is, from 


the cultivator, aſſiſted by the bounty of nature. 
The ſilk-worm, in this view, is the exact type of 
all manufacturers whatever. Having his ſubſiſtence 
furniſhed to him, he gives in return a permanent 
commodity, equal in value to that ſubſiſtence. 
But do not we ſee many manufacturers get rich? 
Les, certainly: and this very circumſtance of their 
acquiring a capital, has led political and commercial 
writers into the falſe concluſion, that manufacturers 
created a capital. In a profeſſed enquiry into the 
nature and cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, one 
would have expected to have found this error clearly 
refuted; but ſo far otherwiſe, Dr. Smith has inter- 
woven it into the whole of his performance, which 
renders that performance worſe than uſeleſs as a 
political treatiſe, a mere caſtle of cards, erected - 
without a foundation, and affording no habitation: » 
for the politician, If a manufacturer gets rich, or, 
in Dr. Smith's phraſe, acquires a great capital by 
the profits of a manufacture, the reſolution of ſuch 
manufacture into its conſtituent parts, will prove to 
every perſon open to conviction, that no manufac- 
"$0 | | ture 


( 38 ) 
ture when ſold at home, increaſes the income of a 
nation, however it may add greatly to the conveni- 
ences of that nation. Whatever value is put upon 
any manufacture, it is reſolvable into three other 
values; namely, the value of the raw material of 
which it is made, the value of the wages expended: 
in its fabrication, and thirdly, the value or profit 
which the manufacturer ſuperadds to the other two 
values, as a recompence to himſelf. Now none of 
theſe three values comprehends in it any increaſe of 
general revenue, conſequently the three together . 
cannot form any increaſe of general revenue. They 
only occaſion a commutation or transfer of the re- 
venue previouſly provided by the cultivator, by 
giving a permanency to that revenue under a new 
form. Nay, in ſome cafes (which, indeed, rarely 
happen) they do not even do that; for we have in- 
ſtances wherein the labour of the manufacturer is 
quite unprofitable both to himſelf and to ſociety. 
Thus the editor of the poſthumous edition of Lord | 
Rolingbroke's works, would have much better have 
been doing nothing, than employing himſelf in that | 
publication, by which he loſt ſeveral hundred 
pounds, becauſe the work did not fell. Thus the | 
maker of a time-piece which nobody will buy, be- c 
cauſe it is inaccurate, has actually produced no- I 
thing of value, though he may have employed ſeve- 
nul years in the conſtruction of it. Thus the calico y 
printer, who unluckily has uſed-a pattern that ſuits t 
noboby's taſte, finds by the reſult, that his labour f 
has added no value to the calico. Such caſes, in- n 
deed are very rare; but they plainly prove, that a t 
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manufacturer only enriches himſelf by being a ſeller, 
and that when he ceaſes to be a ſeller, his profits 
are immediately at a ſtand, becauſe -they are not 
natural profits, but artificial. The cultivator, on 


| the other hand (ſuppoſing a little domeſtic thrift), 


may exiſt, and thrive, and multiply, without ſelling, 
any thing: conſequently, a nation of cultivators 
may be a moſt proſperous nation without much 
exterior traffic. 

In the ſame manner as an individual manufacturer 


gets rich, ſo a manufacturing diſtrict gets rich. It 


abounds in ſellers, who draw profits to themſelves 
from the revenues of thoſe to whom they ſell their 


- manufactures. Were the populous manufacturing 


cities of Great Britain not to be great ſellers (I 
mean within the limits of Great Britain), they would 
ſoon dwindle down to the ſize of moderate villages; 
but as by means of their riders and correſpondents 
they diſperſe their fabrics through every corner of 
the iſland, they conſequently concentre profits from 
every corner of the iſland to their own diſtrict. 

But all theſe profits, whatever their amount may 
be, are preciſely ſo much deducted out of the pro- 
fits of the buyers of thoſe manufactures, conſe- 


quently no national income, or augmentation of 


national revenue. Let it be farther obſerved, that 
one half of the nation do not ſupply their own' 
wants. Now it is the great praiſe: of manufacturers, 
that they ſupply their own wants; they return a 
full equivalent for their own ſubſiſtence, which is a 
moſt material point in their favour, and conſtitutes 
them one of: the eſſential claſſes of ſociety. The 


C 4 returning 


6 
returning this equivalent for their ſubſiſtence, though 
it does not increaſe any revenue, yet, by rendering 
the revenue permanent, while half the nation are 
diſſipating theirs without any return, muſt conſe- 
- quently fix eaſe and opulence in a manufacturing 
quarter in a greater degree than in a quarter where 
neither cultivation nor manual induſtry is much 
attended to. Suppoſe twenty- four poor females 
were to have their ſubſiſtence furniſned to them; 
and twelve of thoſe females, imitating the practice 
in Guernſey, ſhould after dinner aſſemble alternately 
in each other's houſes: with their knitting- needles, 
and ſpend the evenings in converſation and knitting 
of ſtockings; while the twelve other females after 
dinner ſit down to cards, and ſpend the evenings in 
play. -Theſe laſt, it is plain, would ever remain in 
indigence; but the former would in proceſs of 
time have ſomething to ſell. Nevertheleſs, the va- 
lue of what they offered to market would only be 
a retribution of the value of their ſubſiſtenee, 
which by their induſtry they had fixed, while the 
card- players had diſſipated theirs without any re- 
turn, Theſe twelve induſtrious females repreſent 
the. whole claſs of manufacturers, who by yielding 
a return of a permanent nature, equal in value to 
the ſubſiſtence they conſume, give, by this tranſ- 
formation, a certain ſtability to what was before of 
a more periſhable nature. Thus a cart-load of ma- 
nufactured cloth may be equivalent to five cart- 
loads of corn, becauſe it has coſt five cart · loads of 
corn to pay for the wool and for thę wages of the 
— * additional value it cannot produce, 
| _ © without 
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without drawing that additional value from ſome 


other revenue before created, and therefore yields 


no increaſe. But ſtill it is a circumſtance extremely 
in favour of manufacturers, that they do not, like 
half the nation, eat their bread for nothing, or for 
an old ſong; but give in return what all nations 
both civilized and uncivilized have ever deemed 
neceſſary not only to their well being, but to their 
very being; conſequently manufacturers have a 
moſt juſt right to be called an eſſential claſs in ſo- 
ciety, next after the cultivators. Add to the 
above, that working manufacturers in towns and 
villages being accuſtomed to conſider the value of 


time, are often led to employ their ſpare hours in 


cultivating a potatoe ſpot, or a ſmall garden, which 
is a labour that yields an increaſe ; and in the po- 
pulous towns the rich manufacturers, inſtead of a 
large eſtabliſhment of ſervants, hounds, and horſes, 
diſpoſe of their ſurplus wealth in building and or- 
namenting villas, or improving of farms, which 
places them in the productive claſs of cultivators, 
and con equently adds to the wealth of their diſtrict. 
Laſtly, though manufacturers, by their labour, 
do not increaſe the revenue or income of a ſtate, 
yet the demand for their ſubſiſtence encourages the 
farmers in their neighbourhood to produce that 
ſubſiſtence, conſequently the lands in ſuch ſituations 
are generally better cultivated than they would 
otherwiſe be; and this better cultivation, adds both 
to the wealth of the diſtri, and the wealth of the 
nation. All theſe conſiderations united ſerve to 
explain how wealth and opulence may be concen- 
- t | tered 
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| tered in a manufacturing diſtri, and how maſter 
manufacturers may acquire great capitals, though, 

at the ſame time, manufacturers themſelves do nei- 

ther originate nor increaſe the income of a nation. 

As manufacturers, however, in. general, prevent 

(i that part of the national income, which goes to 
 _ their ſubſiſtence from being diſſipated, but return 
3 it in ſome vendible fabrick, that may be either uſed 
W or ſold, it will be a great object with every wiſe 
100 ſtateſman to give every encouragement to increaſe 
| the number of manufacturers, at the expence of 
9 ſuch other claſſes in ſociety as are by no means 
= - effentul claſſes. A nation cannot give too much 
"nt into manufactures, provided it draws its manufac- 

| turers from the ſupernumeraries in other - claſſes, 

whoſe ſubſiſtence is in reality a tax upon ſociety. 

Every one acknowledges that the indigent poor at 
preſent on the pariſh rolls in Great Britain, Who 
may perhaps exceed 400,000 in number, and who. 
contribute nothing to their own ſubſiſtence, are a 

tax and burthen upon ſociety ; and in ſo far as they 

are really helpleſs, their ſubſiſtence is a moſt neceſ- 

$1 ſary and a moſt" humane tax. But were one-fourth 
1 of their number, or 100, ooo of them, to be found 
capable of manual labour, the eſtabliſhing ſuch, re- 

gulations as. would transfer that fourth into the claſs: 
of manufacturers, would probably ſave a. million 
annually to the nation. The manufacturing claſs in 
Great Britain might alſo be profitably reinforced. 
from. the ſupernumerary and uſeleſs: individuals in. 
many other claſſes of ſociety. Were the many ſu- 
Rernumerary thouſands that could be ſpared. from 
| among 
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among retailing ſhop-keepers, from among de. 


| houſe-keepers, inn - keepers, aàpothecaries, attornies, 


menial ſervants, &c. &c. who are now a much 


heavier tax upon ſociety than the parochial poor, 


to be transferred into the claſs of manufacturers, we 
ſhould ſoon find manufactures more abundant, and 


at much cheaper prices; that is, the proſperity of 


the nation would be thereby greatly increaſed, be- 
cauſe probably half a mullion of people, who at 
preſent are ſubſiſted by the community, without 
returning to it any equivalent, would in that caſe 
return the full value of their ſubſiſtence. | 


A nation, however, would be extremely blind to 


its own intereſts, who ſhould augment the claſs of 


manufacturers at the expence of the claſs of culti- 


vators. That would be, in a manner, to negle& 
the working of a rich gold mine, for the ſake of 
working a ſilver mine, that did no more than pay the 
wages of the workmen. The labour of the manu- 
facturer, we have ſeen, is profitable in ſo far as 


it returns the value of his ſubſiſtence ;- but the 


labour of the cultivator not only returns the value 
of his own ſubſiſtence, but, when ſxilfully applied, 


and aided by the bounty of nature, yields a ſurplus 
ſufficient to feed four or five other perſons ; conſe- 
_ quently the more numerous the claſs of ſkilful cul- 


tivators is in any nation, and the greater the fertility 


of its ſoil, the greater will be the reſources of that 
nation. It is the maſs of ſurpluſſes occaſioned by 
the whole of the cultivators, that forms the reyenue 
of every other, claſs in ſociety. It is that which ſets 
the carpenter and maſon to work; it is that which 
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pays the ſoldier and failor ; ; it is that which enriches 
the ſhop-keeper ; it is that which pays. the fees. of 


the lawyer and phyſician. In ſhort, the only ſource 
of every payment in a ſtate is the produce of its. 
lands and its ſeas, excluſive of the ſmall income it 


may acquire by foreign commerce, ſmall in compa- 
nſon of the immenſity of the other, and often im · 


politically procured at the expence of that other. 
Wbat claſs in ſociety ſo much claims the encourage - 


ment and ſupport of a wiſe legiſlature as that claſs, 


which alone originates and increaſes the. wealth of 


ſociety, by furniſhing a ſurplus much beyond its 


own. ſubſiſtence. Thirty hay-makers will in five or 


fix days make an hundred pounds worth of hay ; a 
value exceeding their own ſubſiſtence five or fix 
fold. Twenty negroes in Carolina will produce as 


much rice as will purchaſe the labour of an hundred 
manufacturers in Great Britain. The patnarch 


Iſaac, we are told, ſowed and reaped an hundred 
fold, which, allowing even one-half for expence, 


leayes a neat profit of 5000 per cent. The culti- 


vators of rice in China, it is ſaid, often reap an 


hundred fold, and have two crops in one year; 
which, ſuppoſing the ſame degree of expence as 
before, will give a neat profit of 10, ooo per cent. 
But were the profit of the cultivator, as in leſs 


fertile climates, to amount only to 400 per cent, or 
even to 100 per cent, or even but to 50 per cent, 
it has this advantage over the profits of every other 
claſs in ſociety that it is all increaſe, not being 
formed by the diminution of the revenue of any 
other claſs, Nature yields the profit to him, and 


through 


1 | N 


through him, to the whole community, who. * 
nothing elſe to ſubſiſt upon, excepting perhaps, as 
aboye · mentioned, ſome ſmall gains from foreign 
com merce 3 which commerce, however, would ſoon 
"ceale to exiſt, if it were not for the ſupport of tho 


cultivator. 


Since, then, the claſs of cultratoes. 15 that * 
which originates and increaſes the revenue of a ſtate, 
a wiſe nation will zealouſly purſue every meaſure 
that may tend to increaſe the numbers in that claſs, 
not only from the many uneflential claſſes in ſociety, 
but even from the claſs of manufacturers itſelf. 
Inſtead of making manufactures the attractive 
principle of cultivation, ſuch a nation will follow 
the much more natural and more profitable ſyſtem 
of making cultivation the attractive principle of 
manufactures. While there is in any corner of its 
territory lands unimproved, it will advance its proſ- 
perity much more rapidly, and eſtabliſh it much 
more ſolidly, by directing the induſtry of its inha- 
bitants, not to manufactures, but to the cultiva- 
tion of thoſe lands. The labour of the manufac- 
turer we have ſeen is ſterile or unfruitful in compa- 
riſon of that of the cultivator. Thus laſt, by origi- 


nating ſubſiſtence, originates and ſupports popula- 
tion; and by originating more than his own ſubſiſt- 


ence, creates annually a new, fund for purchaſing 
all the conveniencies that it is in the power of the 
manufacturer to produce, whether that manufac- 
turer reſides in his own pariſh or ten thouſand miles 


off, provided the communication, or mutual inter- 
courſe between them, be unobſtructed. 


From - 
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From not inveſtigating i in "what the Wealth of 
Nations conſiſts, and where it originates, the want 
of manufactures has been by many writers alleged 
as an apology for neglected and deficient agricul- 
ture. The great cry has been, even among legil- 
lators themſelves, let us have but manufactures, and 
then we ſhall have 'well-cultivated lands. The falſe 
principle of Dr. Smith, that manufactures produce a 
revenue, has given” ſupport to this very miſleading 
and pernicious doctrine— a doctrine, indeed, of 
- muck older date than that of Dr. Smith's Enquiry. 
It i 18, however, with great pleaſure I obſerve; that &- 
vetal of the authors of the ſtatiſtical account of Scot- 
nd, particularly the Rev. Mr. Oliver, in the judi- 
cĩous account of his pariſh of Corſtorphine, view the 
ſubject in a very different light. Like faithful paſtors, 
as well as ſkilful politicians, they plainly ſhew, by 
many judicious arguments, that from motives of 
9 religion and morality, as well as from motives of 
worldly advantage, the cultivation of the territory 
ought to have the preference to the eſtabliſtiment of 
manufactures, more eſpecially | as manufactures. are 
at preſent eſtabliſhed in many parts of Great Bri- 
tain. Agriculture, I hope, will ſoon be viewed by 
- the whole Britiſh nation, and by the whole Triſh 
nation, in the ſame light as it is viewed by thole 
reverend writers; and that it ſhould be ſo viewed, 
is the great purpoſe of my preſent diſcourſe. 
If no national revenue proceeds from manufac- 
tures, and if all national reyenue proceeds from 
— which truths I preſume the preceding 
pages have made very manifeſt, it may then, I 
1 8 think 


R 
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think, be expected, that the land owners: in-both 


iſlands, zealouſly concurring with their reſpective 
legiſlatures, will without delay adopt ſuch meaſures as 
may ſpread cultivation over every mountain and 
over every valley in Great Britain and Ireland. 
While a field admitting cultivation can be found 
for every idler, let no idler be without a field. 
Houſes of induſtry are good things; but fields of 
induſtry are much better; and were Great Britain 
and Ireland to be wholly overſpread with ſuch fields, 
the annual revenue of theſe iſlands would thereby 
ſoon acquire a real augmentation of twenty millions 
ſterling. I fay a real augmentation, and not a 
nominal. A nominal augmentation only ſerves to 
heighten prices, to the prejudice of foreign com- 
merce; but a real augmentation would actually 
tower them, and increaſe both the numbers and the 
caſe of the people. 

Great Britain and Ireland have the means ; of this 
augmentation within themſelves. It may be effected 
without treaties of commerce ; without any acquiſi- 
tion of new territory, and without any increaſe of 
the balance of trade. But it cannot be effected 
unleſs the poſſeſſors of land give every encourage 
ment to thoſe who are willing to undergo the 
fatigue of cultivating them. From the falſe notion 
that manufactures are a ſource of wealth, land 
owners are extremely ready to give perpetual leaſes 
to manufacturers. But what an overflow of wealth 
would they not procure to themſelves, and to the 
nation, would they but ſhew an equal readineſs to 


give perpetual leaſes to cultivators, from whoſe 
labours 
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labours it has ow ſhewn, and not from the labours 
of manufacturers, the Wealth of Nations originates, 

Let cultivators have the ſame ſecurity given to 
them that is laviſhed upon manufacturers, and 
thouſands and ten thouſands would quickly appear 

as ready to contract an alliance with their native foil, 
as the vine is to contract an alliance with the lofty 
poplar. We ſhould then hear of hundreds of 
thouſands of new marriages between farmers and 
their farms, no matter whether of great or of ſmall 
extent, for what 1s great to the capacity and means 
of one farmer, may be ſmall to the capacity and 
means of another. The giving ſecurity . to the 
labourer would give activity to the ſpade and the 
plough, on every waſte and on every heath in Great 
Britain. Innumerable buildings would be raiſed by 
new. cultivators, not only along our . rivers, our 
canals, and public roads; but in ſequeſtered places, 
now inhabited by moor fowl and wild deer. And 
intermixed with the buildings of thoſe new cultiva- 
tors, would be the houſes of new manufacturers; ſo 


| that a traveller journeying from ſouth to north, or 


from eaſt to weſt, would find every where over the 
whole iſland, a neat habitation within a mile, or 
within half a mile of another. | | 
A decided preference to cultivation, by no means 
implies a neglect of manufactures. On the con- 
trary, like natural genius aſſiſted by erudition, con- 
Jurant amice; they in moſt caſes mutually promote 
each others proſperity; and would more eſpecially 
do ſo, if manufacturers, inſtead of being impoli- 
tically crowded together in great towns, were every 
where 


| (49) 
where intermixed with the cultivators. By this 
ſyſtem the unprofitable. waſte of expence in tranſ- 
porting goods forwards and backwards would be 
avoided, Manufacturers would every where be near 


to their ſubſiſtence; and cultiyators would no where 


be obliged to go far from their habitations for the 
common fabrics they wanted to purchaſe. Aboye. 
all a virtuous ſimplicity of manners would be pre- 
ſerved among the people; and while induſtry and 
content would be every where diffuſed, . the land 
would overflow literally with milk and honey, and 
the population, the wealth and power of the ſtate 
reſting on their natural foundation, would gradually 
riſe to the utmoſt degree of proſperity that the iſland, 
was ſuſceptible of. Such would be the happy con- 
ſequences of adopting the ſyſtem of the Economiſts, 
in conſidering the produce of the ſoil as the ſource 
of all revenue, and giving the preference to that 
branch of induſtry, which has for its e tha 
augmentation of that produſe. 

Having, I think, clearly proved that the roventue 
of a ſtate ariſes ſolely from the produce of its lands, 
and that Dr. Smith's arguments in ſupport of the 
productiveneſs of manufactures are altogether il- 
luſive, I ſhall now proceed to conſider the funda- 


mental error of the French Economiſts in ranking 


the proprietors of lands as a productive claſs in 
ſociety; and ſhall explain the. principle founded in 
nature, which when ated upon, renders the pro- 
prietors of land, not indeed a productive claſs, but 
an'efential claſs, and the moſt honourable claſs in 
ſociety, 
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In fo far as 4 eiroprietordsf land cultivates his own” 
poſſeſſion, "or à part of his own poſſeſſion, he cer- 
tainly ranks among cultivators, and conſequently is 
one in the productive claſs in foctety. | But when he 
does not actually interfere with the cultivation of 
his land, and merely lets it out to be cultivated by 
others for a certain rent, {which in Europe is the 
caſe with ninety· nine proprietors in an hundred) it 
is evident he from that moment ceaſes to be of the 
productive claſs, and becomes one in the pings un- 
productive claſſes of the community. 

Every claſs of men in a ſtate; except -ths <a of. 
cultivators, is properly an unproductive claſs. But 


among the indefinite number of unproductive 


claſſes ſome are eſſential to the being of a ſlate, 


- while others are wholhy uneſſential, though they may 


be convenient for its well being. What is eſſential 


dss the being of a thing, is that without which'the 


thing itſelf could not exift; Thus it is eſſential to 
gold to be incorruptible, to be yellow, to he very 
weighty, very mallable, &c. but it is not eſſentialito 
gold to be round or ſquare.” "Toa globe or circle it 
is eſſential to be round. To a muſket” it ſeems fs 


| ſehtial'to Have a barrel, a lock, à ſtock, and a fam - 


rod j but it 3s not eſſential to it to have inlaid work. 
or gold or filver orhaments. Thus in examining the 


elaſſes in civil ſociety that are eſſential to its very 


exiſtence, we ſniall find that they may be all reduced 
to the four following; firſt of all the productive 
laſs of cultivators; ſecondly; the'tlaſs of thartufac- 
turers + thirdly, the claſs of defttitirs + anthfountMly, 
the 


* 


* 
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che claſs of inſtructors; for every civil ſociety: muſt 
be fed; muſt be clothed, defended, and inſtructed. 
On the ſuppoſition of the Abbe de Stꝗ Pierre of 
te pair perpetuelle, of a perpetual peate, the claſs' 
of defenders would ceaſe to be an effetitial «claſs! in 
ſociety z and in a ſtate that choſe to be ns illiterate 
as the Romans were before they became acquainted. 
with Grecian literature, or as the Grecians them - 


ſelves were till long after the Trojan war, the claſs 


of inſtructors would alſo ceaſe to be an eſſential 
claſs. But as the corrupt nature of man renders 
defence abſolutely neceſſary ; and as his mentiſ im- 
provement ought no leſs to be an object with him 
than his corporeal conveniences and enjoyments, the 
claſſes of defenders and inſtructors are as juſtly en- 
titled to be deemed eſſential as the claſſes of culti- 
vators and manufacturers, and I have therefore men · 
tioned them as ſuch, though the claſs of cultivatort 


be the only productive claſs. 


The proprietors- of land as mere receivers of wy 
rents are not an eſſential claſs in ſociety, any more 
than engravers, ſtatuaries, &c. It is by the conſti- 
tutional appropriation of the rents of land to the 
defence of the ſtate, that the receivers of thoſe rents 


become an eſſential claſs in ſociety. By ſeparating 


the rents of lands from the conſtitutional purpoſe of 
the defence of the ſtate, the receivers of thoſo rents 
inſtead of being an eflential claſs, render themſelves 
one of the moſt uneſſential and moſt - burdenſome 


claſſes in ſociety. This fundamental maxim is 


apphcable to all ſtates; but I ſhall conſider it chiefly 
in regard to Great Britain. In Great Britain the 
8275 D 2 | rents 
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rents of the lands may be ſtated at twenty-five 
millions, making a burden upon agriculture 
amaunting to one third, and in ſome caſes to 
near one half of all that the iſland produces, which, 
as has been ſhewn, is our only revenue. 25 
The cultivation of the ground is abſolutely 


| neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of man, but the pay- 


ment of a rent is not abſolutely neceſſary for the 


cultivation of the ground. The farmer could culti- 


vate it as well without paying a tax of fifty per cent, 


or thirty per cent for leave to cultivate it; and we 


have the experience before our eyes, that young 


ſtates thrive exceedingly, by being exempt from 
that unneceſſary tax. What has drawn ſo many 
{ettlers from Europe over to the late Britiſh Colonies 
in America, but the happy circumſtance of having 
lands without paying any rent, and formerly with 
the impolitic . indulgence of paying hardly any 
public burdens. The circumſtance of paying no 
rent has been the attracting loadſtone to thouſands 
and ten thouſands to the American ſhores. Now 


can it be ſaid that the lands of America yield the 


leſs, becauſe the cultivators of them are alſo the 


poſſeſſors? _ Certainly not. On the . contrary, the 


cultivators of the lands in America being at the ſame 


time the poſſeſſots of thoſe lands, are thereby ex- 
empted from a tax of 33 per cent, which the 
' cultivators in Great Britain and Ireland are ſubject 


— 


to, which circumſtance has been the very animating 
ſoul of the agriculture of the Americans, enabling 


them, in the commerce of grain, to underſel- their 


mother country in foreign markets. Nay, it has 
E433! 5 even 
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even ſerved them as a bounty of thirty-three-per - 


ent, to pour their corn in upon us, which was the 


ſame thing in point of policy on our fide, as if a 
duty of thirty-three per cent bad | been. impoſed 
upon Newcaſtle coals, and — 1 had been 
admitted duty free. } 4 
If the practical example of the 15 Britiſh 
American Colonies proves to a demonſtration, that 
ſtates may not only exiſt, but flouriſh with the 
greateſt proſperity, without paying any rents for the 
lands that yield them their ſubſiſtence, the plain 
concluſion is, that land rents abſtractedly confidered 
are unneceflary burdens, and that land renters in 
that ſenſe are not an effential claſs in ſociety. T” 
How then vill a wiſe government, acting in con- 
formity to the principles of nature, render the re- 
ceivers of land rents an eſſential claſs in ſociety ? 
The political Economiſt anſwers by affigning them an 
appropriate occupation; for it is contrary to all 
reaſon, and to all policy, to allow mere idlers in a 


tate, or to ſuffer thoſe who receive ane third, or 


even but one fourth of the whole income of the 
kingdom, to do nothing for it in return. We are 
by the law af our nature condemhed to earn our 
bread by the ſweat of our brow; but no law can 
juſtly exiſt, by which one man ſhall earn his bread | 
by the ſweat of another man's brow, without render- 
ing for it ſome equivalent. | 

The ſum of twenty-five millions ſterling, making 
between one third, and ane fourth of the whole in- 
come of Great Britain, being paid by the cultivators 


oats e- and being, as appears, an 


i actual 
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Actual burden upon the community, reaſon and 
ſound policy point it out as the natural fund for 
the defence of the community. When thus applied 
by the legiſlature, the poſſeſſors of thoſe rents in- 
ſtantly become not only an eſſential claſs in ſociety 3 
but an honourable claſs likewiſe; for honour will 


1 | ever be freely allowed to thoſe, whoſe profeſſion it is 


to be ready to an their lives in * . of the 
community. | 
A caſe of 'danger to this kingdom, « can hardly: be 
ſuppoſed, that would require the military exertions 
of every fourth perſon in it, that is, that would 
abſorb the fourth part of its yearly indome, or in 
other words, the whole of the land rents. A pai 
thoſe rents therefore may, without the riſk: of 6 any 
deficiency i in point of defence, be appropriated” to 
the annual maintenance of the fourth eſſential claſs 
in ſociety, namely, the effeqtia} and e eee : clals 
of inſtructors. <q} 
A full fourth, or, perhaps, near a third of thy 
annual national income being thus applied, or aps 
plicable to the ſupport of the defenders and-inſtruc- 
tors, the people ought to be exempted from every 
ſpecies of taxation for the purpoſes of defence and 
inſtruction, that is, government ought to draw the 
Whole ef the national ſupplies in all caſes, from the 
rents of lands, as thoſe rents afford an ample fund 
for every ſuppoſed caſe of emergency. | 
Such is the natural conſequence of the tip 


of the 


political Economiſts, in reſpe& to countries 


where the cultivators pay rents for the lands they 
cultivate; and in thoſe countries where the cultiva- 


«45 
tors pay no rents for the lands they occupy, but-are 
the maſters of their own, ſurpluſes, the defence. of 
their lands, in caſe, of an attack from an enemy, 
muſt come out of thoſe. ſurpluſes, a, what is worſe, 
muſt come out of the capital pofſeſſion itſelf, upon 
the principle that half a loaf. is better than, o 
bread. | 420 
- Thoſe xhoſe minds 3 been procgcupicd with 
the- expediency and rectitude of the preſent moſt 
chaotic ſyſtem of taxation, and with the notion of 
the vaſt income ariſing to the ſtate from manufac- 
tures, have expreſſed great ſurprize and aſtoniſhment ' 
at the, concluſion of the Economiſts, that the public 
ſupplies ought. to be drawn wholly and directly 
from the rents of lands, or from the ſurplus produce 
of lands, that is, that there ſhould be no tax but a 
land tax. To the ſuperficial it has been matter of 
drollery.; to the ſerious à ſtumbling block; and to 
the half- knowing an inexplicable tiddle, In F Trance, 
Germany, and Holland, it has had a great variety-of 
oppoſers, as well as of approvers, The witty . Vol 
taire attacked it in one of his moſt flimſy pro- 


Auctions, L'homme a Quarante Ecus. The ſenons 


Necker expreſſes his. doubts of it; and argues upon 
its impracticability; but his arguments are ſuch as 
moſt clearly prove, that the — 2 had not been 
juſtly conceived by him. 

In Britain, Dr, Adam Smith views it a agg 
+cautiouſly ſhoyes off the diſcuſſion of its merits, in 
the following evaſive: words. Without entering, 
he ſays, into the diſagrecable diſcuſion of the 


K. ee arguments, by which the Economiſts 
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« ſupport their very ingenious theory, it will ſuf- 


© ficiently appear from the following review what 
ure the taxes that fall finally on the rent of land, 
and what are thoſe that fall finally upon ſome 
© other fund.“ The peruſal and reperuſal of that 


very long and deſultory review, to which he refers, 


has not to me diſcovered that difference of funds, 
from whence taxes originate, which he was to make 
ſo evident. The Economiſts found their ſyſtem of 
policy and finance upon the three principles of 
"number, weight, and meaſure; and if we are to 
reckon with Dr. Smith, number, weight, and mea- 
ſure, to be metaphyſics, I ſhould be glad to know 
what we are to conſider as phyſics, aq 


Though Dr. Smith thus glides oyer in a moſt 


curſorily manner, a ſubje of enquiry of the greateſt 
1mportance to the Wealth of Nations; yet another 


Britiſh political writer, Mr. Arthur Young, thinks it 


deſerving of a very particular diſcuſſion, Mr. 
Young declares himſelf a warm antagoniſt to the 


Idea of the Economiſts, of drawing the whole of the 
public ſupplies from the rents of lands, or from the 


ſurplus produce of land, and endeavours to combat 
it by fair reaſoning ; but reaſoning that is not ſub- 
ſtantial. Great Britain and Ireland are much in- 
debted to him, for the perſevering and patriotic 
zeal with which he has illuſtrated and enforced 
many truths, important to their proſperity. He 
every where appears to me a candid ſearcher after 
truth, diſclaiming any hypotheſis, thaugh inadver- 
tently adopted by himſelf, that has not truth for its 
baſis. Therefore in giving a full refutation to his 
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very erroneous doctrines on this point, and others 
connected with it, and dependent upon it, I doubt 
not but he will think me entitled to his warmeſt 
thanks. My appeal ſhall be from Mr. Voung ill 
informed, to Mr. Young better informed, and 1 
flatter myſelf that I ſhall have him among * firſt 
and moſt zealous of my proſelytes. | 
Having" in the preceding pages i 
fundamental principle of the Economiſts, namely, 
that a ſtate poſſeſſing a large territory has no other 
revenue than that arifing from the produce of its 
lands, (excluſive of ſome ſmall income from foreign 
commerce) and as one third of that produce 1s in 
Great Britain given by thoſe who raiſe it, to a claſs - 
of men, who if they were not to defend the ſtate, 
would in a political ſenſe have nothing to do, the 
defence of the ſtate therefore naturally and politi- 
cally devolves upon that claſs of men, as every other 
claſs of men in a ſtate has its reſpective employ- 
ment. From the fundamental principle above 
mentioned and above explained, it follows; that 
ſince there ought to be no other tax for the defence 
of the ſtate than a land tax, that tax ought to be 
moſt carefully collected, in a juſt proportion according 
to the exigencies of the ſtate, and that it is highly 
criminal in any receiver of land rents, to withhold. 
from Government his due proportion of thoſe rents; 
A crowd of new ideas, in regard to finance, will 
immediately ſucceed in the minds of thoſe who are 
fully convinced of the truth of the preceding prin- 
ciple, and its corollary; and their eyes will be 


quad to the jnſignificance of almoſt all that Hume, 


4 Monteſ- 


n 

Monteſcuien, Neckar, Dr. Smiths and many others 
have> ſkid: upon the ſubject, The :wild deviation 
from the true principle of taxation, which is now, 
and for near two hundred years has been, the practice 


of every European ſtate, has ſerved as an unſurmount, 


-able barrier to the acumen and ſpirit of enquiry of 
thoſe writers, They have ſhewn themſelves as little 
_ acquainted with the nature of public ſupply and 
national defence, as we were with New Holland 
before the diſcoveries of Captain Cook. Among 
the few nothings mentioned by Monteſquieu on the 
ſubject of taxation, he moſt decidedly, but abſurdly 
lays, the natural tax of moderate governments is 
the duty laid on merchandize, which is really paid 
by the conſumer. - Wonderful! we have not how- 
ever one word from him, why. ſuch a tax is moxe 


_ © natural than a. tax upon dogs, or upon hackney 


-coaches, The complaints of the excels of taxes in 
France, had made an impreſſion upon him; and he 
makes the following remark upon that ſubject in 
general, which greatly ſupports the ſyſtem of the 
Economiſts, and might have opened to him the 
right tract, if his mind had not been completely 
hood - winked as to that point. It was the excels 
aof taxes, he ſays, that occaſioned the prodigious 
facility, with which the Mahomedans carried on 
their conqueſts. Inſtead of a continual ſeries of 
it extortions deviſed by the ſubtle: ayarice of the 
Greek Emperors, the people were ſubjected to a 

Angle tribute, which was paid and collected with 
eaſe. Thus they were far happier in obeying a 
barbarous nation, than a corrupt government, in 
| * which 
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liberty, with all dhe horrors of preſent ſlaveryt 
This · Angle tribute paid with caſe by the Greeks to 
the conquering Turks, was probably the produce af 
the ſoil at prime':coſt,: that 133 unenhanced by no- 


minal money; by exciſes, xc. The plain under. 


ſtandings of the Turks pointed but to them that 
the produce of the foil was the natural ſource uf 
income, and that it was true policy to apply to that 
ſource directly, and to uſe every means to make it 
more abundant. And that ſyſtem they ſeem, 
through ſucceeding ages, to have perſevered in: for 
the eleganr Buſbequius, the Imperial ambaſſador, in 
his letters from: Turkey, written near two hundred 
years ago, mentions with admiration the great fer 
tility and welt-cultivated fields of Aſia Minor 3 and 
we have it alſo upon good authority, that not half 
a century ago the buſhel of wheat was ſold at 
* for leſs than ſeventeen · pencnte. 
Mr. Young, in his treatiſe entitled Political 
Arithmetic, oppoſes with much zeal the idea of 2 
ſingle tribute, or, in other words, a land-tax, -ade- 
quate to the defence of the ſtate in every emer- 
gency; but his arguments, when examined upon 
the principles of the Economiſts, will be found to 


de mere deluſions, though of :a very dangerous ten- 


dency to the public welfare, while they remain un- 
refuted. It would be a vory tedious buſineſs to 
expoſe all the errors in that performance, which are 
ck un nem n 1 truths; 
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ind it would likewiſe be an unneceſſary taſu; as the 
refotation of the effential errors will lead to the 
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quot, ae of further miſleading. ö 

It is an idea of Mr. Voung, and 6f many eats 
peſides him, that near one-half of the income of 
the nation ariſes from manufactures; and upon this 
Mena he ſays, page 239, The income of our ſoil 
* is very conſiderable, but does not make much 


above half the total income of the ſtate. The 


« profits and labour in commerce, manufactures, and 
arts, are of 'a- vaſt amount, conſequently to ex- 
empt them all from taxation, and throw the 
whole burden on land, would be unequal and op- 
« preffive in the higheſt degree.” This reaſoning 


would bg juft, were any revenue in reality to ariſe 


to the ſtate. from manufactures made and fold at 
home; but as I have above ſhewn in my remarks 
on Dr. Smith's fifth obſervatiun, that manu 
factures, though greatly beneficial to the commu- 
nity, really produce no revenue, that is, no actual 
augmentation or. renovation of wealth, it conſe- 
quently follows, that no public ſupply can be 
drawn from them. There is not, therefore, the 
ſmalleſt neceſſity for. further enlarging on this point, 
as what is before ſaict is a n enn 
ite - : ze slider r. 
. .  F ſhall proceed to conſider . Sa 
error of Mr. Young, which. pervades the} whole of 
his performance. He has, like Dr. Adam Smith. 


never once conſidered the political nature of rent 
paid by @ cultivator for leave to cultivate tho 
nag ground... 
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ground. With him the rent of land is ſomething: 


ſacred, indefeaſibly appropriated to the landlords, 8 


who have a right to increaſe it as much as poſſible, 
and to diſpoſe of it as they pleaſe: It is no burden 
upon the cultivators, that is, upon the community 
at large; for the cultivators, he ſays, in this coun- 
try, feel very little the burden of taxation, which 
he attempts to prove by ſeveral curſory obſervations 
on the exciſes, cuſtoms, window-lights, poor rates, 
and other taxes, totally overlooking the payment of 
rent, that is, the payment of fix ſhillings and eight 
pence in the pound, or even but five ſhillings. in 
the pound, by the farmer, of all his earnings and 
profits. Sentiments ſomewhat ſimilar I remember 
to have read ſeveral years ago, apologiſing ſor the 
conduct of ſome land owners in the Highlands of 
Scotland, who ſtating that they had à right to do 
as they pleaſed with their own, upon that principle 
raiſed- their rents exorbitantly, and thereby com- 
pelled their tenants to emigrate to America. The 
tenants practically replied to this falſe principle of 
their unfeeling landlords, by ſhewing them that 
they had a right to inhabit where they pleaſed. 
Now, according to the principls of the Economiſts, 
every man in a ſtate ought to have ſome occupa- 
tion; and the rents of lands being a ſurplus income 
falling into the lap of the land owners, without 
their contributing to the production of that ſurplus, 
and tending to enhance the price of things one- 
third or one-fourth, reaton requires that the land 
owners ſhould do ſomething for the community in 
return for the privilege of having this ſutplus ſecured 
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to them by the community. Tbe words of Cicero 
to this purpoſe are very appeſite, Major hereditas 


venit unicuique veſtrum in iüſdem bonis a jure && 
Ja legibus, quam ab iis, a quibus illa ipſa bona, 
telicta ſunt; that is, Vou are not ſo much in- 
dehted to your rich father or rich grand · father for 
the great landed income you poſſeſs, as to the laws 
and government which protect you in the poſſeſſion 
of that income. Government having thus a natural 
claim upon thoſe whom . it, protects in the enjoy- 
ment of great incomes, to the production of which 
they contribute fo labour of their own, has 4 right 
to aſſa · for a part of this ſurplus for the defence off, 

the; ſtate; as being the only diſpoſable revenus an 
the ſtate, For the: cultivator, it is evident, cannot 
both fight and at the ſame time provide ſubſiſtence. 
tot the —— ita, fiſherman when kg 


be taken from "a wagey, — — woes — 
his wages, which laſt tends te load commodities 
with an artificial value. The ſtate, however, muſt 
be defended; and thus, by placing the defencg 
upon the ſurplus revenue, every landlord in tho 
kingdom becomes politically as much a tenant to 
the ſtate, as any of his farmers is a tenant to him- 

Another very capital error! which Mr. Young en- 
Jon to eſtabliſh is, that an equal land tax 
raiſed in proportion to the value of the rents, 
would be a moſt pernicious ſyſtem. | 0 His ſhort ar- 
gument in ſupport of this error is, that the im- 


prover would thereby be taxed; according to his 


improyements. Now if we examine this herculean 
<2 5 argu- 


Ta) 


argument, printed by him in capital letters, we! 
ſhall find that it is wholly unſubſtantial, and that 
Mr. Young himſelf will aſſiſt us in refuting his om 
falſe doctrine. In the firſt place, his conclufion! 
does not follow from his premiſes ; ſor a real four 
| ſhillings in the pound; though not now paid, may 
be demanded from lands that have received no im- 
provement for theſe hundred years. But waving 
this overſight, the Economiſt affirms, that the ar- 
gument of Mr. Young againſt a valuation of the 
land tax according to the real amount of the rents, 
is the ſtrongeſt argument in favour of ſuch a valu- 
ation. When does a ereditor moſt naturally look 
for the payment of a debt, but when his debtor is 
in caſn? When ought government ſo properly to 
aſk more of a landlord, as when that landlord aſks 
more of his tenant? Does not a landlord/ who: 
raiſes his rent upon a new leaſe, tax the improver 
according to his improvement? Does he not; in 
effect, argue to the following purpoſe witk Rs 
farmer Vour farm twenty years ago was worth 
only gol. a year, but in conſequence of your good 
management it is now worth 70l. a year; therefore 
F-ſhall require that rent from you during the preſent 
leaſe. 'Every one will readily acknowledge that 
within this half-century the rents of lands are riſen 
very conſiderably over the whole iſland- What can 
this tiſe be owing to but to real improvement or 
the preſumption of future improvement. If upo 
the preſumption of future improvement, Which F 
am afraid is too often the caſe, then the '1rnprover 
is not taxed in proportion to the improvemnt R 
Das | | | "949 
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hes made z which is juſt and equitable, beenuſe the 


property is really become more valuable; bat ac- 


cording to an improvement in futuro, which may 


never take place at all, - conſequently. he may be 
forced to pay a new taxation without any new fund to 


ſupport that taxation. But hear what may be con- 


cluded from Mr. Young himſelf. From his in- 


formation, the rents in Norfolk are now four times 
higher than they were forty years ago, and the 


tenants in that county are in a very thriving ſtate. 
It may be preſumed, that this fourfold riſe of rent 
in Norfolk is founded upon improvement of ſome 
kind or other; for to found it upon no improve- 
ment would not be juſt and equitable. If, then, 
improvement has enabled the land owners in Nor- 


folk to quadruple their rents within the ſpace of 


forty years, and at the ſame time to enrich their 
tenants, it plainly follows, that to tax the improver 
in proportion to his improvements, has not been a 
Pernicious ſyſtem in the county of Norfolk, and 
therefore would not be a pernicious ſyſtem if ex- 
tended- to the whole kingdom, Government, it 

muſt ever be kept in mind, in requiring @ land tax 
in proportion to the real value of the rents, is only 
the ſecondary taxer; for the land owner precedes i in 
raiſing lis rent according to the improvements made 
by his tenant; if, therefore, the land owner, who 


is the primary taxer, has acted equitably and judi- 


. ciouſly in demanding a higher rent, in conſequence. 
of à real improvement of the ſoil, government 


_ cannot act wrong in demanding the uſual propos- 
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land tar, raiſed in proportion to the real value of. 
the rents, is a juft and truly politic tem. 

A fourth erroneous doctrine, fondly embraced by 
Mr. Young, is the importance of high price to the 
proſperity of agriculture, and even to the proſperity 
of the nation. But this doctrine, inculcated by 
him in a variety of places, he leaves unſupported 
by any ſolid argument. It is, indeed, an excellent 
doctrine for thoſe who could poſſeſs an excluſive 
monopoly of ſelling, and were never to be buyers; 
but as no claſs of men in a community, nor indeed 
any. nation upon earth, can poſſeſs ſuch a monopoly; 
and as all buyers run naturally to the cheap market, 
it is the heighth of political imprudence in a nation: 
wiſhing to extend its foreign commerce, to give an 
artificial riſe to prices by a needleſs augmentation of 
their pecuniary value. Will a buſhel of wheat feed 
more people when ſold for ten ſhillings than when 
ſold for half-a-crown ? Will a pound of gunpowder 
ſend a ball farther if ſold for five ſhillings inſtead 
of one ſhilling ? Similar queſtions may be extended 
to the whole circle of commerce, both internal and 
external, which would plainly prove that high price 
is. not favourable to the extenſion either of manu-- - 
facture or of agriculture. | 

Already it is affirmed that high price has deprived: 
us of one branch of manufacture, the printing of 
Engliſh books for foreign ſale, ſuch books being 
now. printed in France for the American market; 
and if high price be in like manner annexed to the 

productions of the plough, we ſhall thereby aſſur- 
ST T1 edly 
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edly be deprived of the profitable trick of the exe \ 


portation of corn. 

Were we to have no connection at all with fo- 
reign nations, high price or low price in all our in- 
ternal dealings, | ſuppoſing thoſe prices fixed and 
ſtable, would not affect our national proſperity, as 

the price of the ſubſiſtence of the labaurer would 
ſill regulate all other prices. -In the one cafe, high 


price would permanently meet high price, as in the 
_ other, low price would permanently meet low price. 


But while that claſs in ſociety, from whom the re- 


venue originates, are from year to year puſhing the 
nominal value of that reyenue higher and higher, | 
the balance between ſellers and buyers is kept in 


| perpetual uncertainty, and the peaceful order of 
ſociety is thereby greatly diſturbed, Thoſe whoſe 
yearly ſalaries were adequate to their yearly wants, 
find that they have only a full ſupply for nine 


months; and thofe whoſe weekly wages were ade · 
quate to ſeven days ſupply, find that they have 


only a full fubſiſtence for four days, and to make 


them hold out, they muſt go upon ſhort allowance 
during the whole week. As this augmentation. of 


the nominal value of the produce of land conſe- 
uently augments the nominal value of every thing 

, the reſult is, that the landed gentleman is not 
thereby enriched, nor are ſellers in general enriched 


by it, fince what they gain as ſellers, they preciſely 


expend in quality of buyers. Thus George Faul- 


kener having occaſion to expend but little, probably 
gained as much by his Dublin Journal when ſold - 


for 
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for a farthing, as many of thoſe who in London 
nqw ſell their newſpaper for eighteen farthings; and 
he furniſhed for his farthing as many advertiſements 
and as much neus as they do for their eighteen 
farthings. 1 
Another inſtance of the acaveiligg' power of high 
price to make rich, may be gathered from what was 
lately declared in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. 
Whitbread. Mr. Young, in his Political Arith- 
metic, gave it as a fign of national proſperity, that 
the land rents of Norfolk had within forty years 
encreaſed four-fold, not diſtinguiſhing what was 
nominal and what was real in that increaſe, and 
now by Mr. Whitbread we are informed, that the 
Norfolk Barley, though 'not of a very good kind, 
is ſo extravagantly dear, that brewers can hardly 
afford to purchaſe it; that barley in general is fo 
high priced, that they have been obliged to brew 
porter of an inferior quality; and are doubtful 
whether they ſhall be able to continue the trade. 
The trade, however, might be continued with- 
out loſs to the brewer, were the price of porter and 
other malt liquor to be doubled, were falaries and 
wages to be doubled, and the price of home manu- + 
factures to be doubled. But in what reſpe& would 
the nation be a gainer by theſe new nominal ya- 
lues, taking into view either its connection with 
foreign ſtates, or conſidering it independantly of any 
relation to thoſe ſtates. In the former caſe it would 
infallibly- oblige our foreign cuſtomers to leave off 
trading with us; and in the latter, ſuppoſing us 
not to oak in need of foreign trade, it would only 
E 2 make 
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make us pay with ſhillings what we now pay with 
fixpences. 
There are ſew people, I believe, that would not 
confeſs that this duplication of prices, inſtead of 
being beneficial to the nation, would not be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to it. Nevertheleſs, from the 
Prevalence of a falſe principle in regard to taxation 
and the national utility of high price, we are moſt 
improvidently haſtening towards it, by raiſing year 
after year, without neceſſity, the prices of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and, as a corrective to that malady, 
forming plans for raiſing proportionally the rate of 
wages and the hire of labourers. True policy 
would rather recommend to keep wages and the 
hire of labourers ſteadily at their preſent rate, or at 
the rates at which they were forty years ago, and at 
the ſame time to uſe ſuch means as to bring the 
neceſſary articles of living to correſpond to. thoſe 
rates, If ſuch had been our policy, national abun- 
dance with us would have been greater and more 
general, and volumes of laborious and patriotic diſ- 
quiſitions about meliorating the preſent ſtate of la- 
bourers would have been rendered altogether unne- 
ceſſary. | 

In a well-gov erned ſtate, the price of labour may 
remain nearly unalterable for many centuries ; and 
in the Eaſt Indies, before European modes of tax- 
| ation were there introduced, the prices of things, it 
may be preſumed, had remained nearly ſtationary 
for 2000 years. What more can the ſucceſſive 
generations of men require, during their temporary 
ue here, than t have fulneſs of bread; and, ſup- 


poſing 
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poſing the population of one age equal to that of 
another, the fertility and cultivation of the ground 


the fame, and the medium of circulation not aug- 
mented or diminiſhed, each ſucceeding race of men 
may have that fulneſs of bread in the ſame degree 
as the preceding, and at the ſame price. 

Were the permanent augmentation. of the quan- 
tity of gold and ſilver to be alleged as a reaſon for 
the riſe in the prices of things, it will on that 
ground perhaps be found, that prices ought to be 
very little higher now than they were an hundred 


| years ago; for ſuppoſing the quantity of ſpecie to 


be doubled in this iſland ſince the revolution, which 
may juſtly be doubted, that ought not to double 
the prices; for if population in that tune be in- 
creaſed, ſuppoſe in the proportion of two to -three, 
fifteen millions, of coin would not now be a greater 
abundance of money than ten millions were at the 
reyolution ; conſequently, if the quantity of circulat- 
ing money was at the revolution ten millions, the 
nation ought now to poſſeſs conſiderably more than 
thirty millions in ſpecie, to occaſion the prices of 
things to be twice as high as they were then; for, 
ſince the revolution, the great improvements in the 
cultivation of the lands of the kingdom would 
otherwiſe have lowed prices, inſtead * railing 
them. 

Though the real mein of the maths of 
gold and filyer affords no ground for the riſe of 
prices, yet the moſt extravagant augmentation of 


the expletive medium of circulation called paper: 


money (ofteg the repreſentative. of nothing) has 
E 3 con- 
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contributed to overſpread the land with high price 
im every direction, all ranks being now retiprocally 
complainers or complained of. As the great aug- 

mentation of this imaginary wealth has been a prin- 
cipal cauſe of introducing this epidemical malady 
into the kingdom, the true remedy for the illneſs 
will be found in removing that cauſe of it; namely, 
in ſuppreſſing this inefficient wealth, and ſtudying 
without delay to augment the ſubſtantial: wealth of 
the country by means of the plough. To the dif- 
grace of our policy, it may lately have been faid 
of us, Nummis Chartaceis locuples eget panis Bri- 
tannorum gens; Britons, though wanting bread, 
abound in paper riches. The legiſlatute that will 
ſeduloufly endeavour to increaſe the pbyficat wealth 
of the country; by encouraging the cultivation of 
its lands, may, without heſitation, ſay to every one 
of the coiners of imaginary money, Tolle tuas 
precor imagines et cum tota farragine migra; take 
yourſelf and your imaginary riches out of the 
country: it is ſubſtantial riches that are wanted; 
and this our lands will furniſn us abundantly and 
cheaply, if you will but withdraw your interference. 
80 far, however, from withdrawing their inter- 
ſerence, they have lately moſt inſidiouſſy preached 
vp the neceſſity of augmenting the preſent medium 
of circulation, and a newly- eſtabliſned bank in 
| Notfolk- ſtreet upon that principle offers its ſervices 
to the public. If a ſpirit! of re- action do not oc - 
cupy the country gentlemen, there is no knowing 
how far the miſchief may lead. - They; however, 
have à goed precedent and Sample in the gentle 
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men of Brecknock[Hire; who, four or five years 
age, in a county meeting, cattie to the reſolution | 
of not accepting in payments any notes of couhtty 
banks. This example ought to be followed" by 
every land owner in Great Britain; and the moment 
hat peace returns, the land proptietors throughout 
the kingdom ought to declare to their tenants; that, 
except when the rent is to be paid in kind; they 
will not receive n of it men 
and ſlver. a "1% 1111 „ 42,0146 
But it is not only accethey to aboliſh, or nearly to 
aboliſh *, this artificial wealth, which, by 'heighteh- 
ing all prices, tends actually to impoveriſh the ſtate, 
and conſequently to weaken government, it is alfo 
neceſſuty, without delay, to augment the ſubſtan- 
tial wealth of the nation, and thereby to bring the 
prices of neceſſaries to correſpond! to the eiſting 
rate of wages. At preſent, and for many years 
back, the attention to augment the nomindl wealth 
of the nation, ſeems to have greatly exceeded the 
attention to augment the ſubſtantial and phyſical 
wealth of the nation. A little, at à high price, 
has moſt impolitically been preferred to much ata 
low price. Now the very object of true policy is, 
to have the ſubſtantial and phyſital wealth pertna- 
nently abundant, becauſe, in proportion as that 
wealth is abundant or ſcanty, ſo * Waun 
ſtrength or weakneſs of a ſtate. | 
The abundance of phyſical wealth, and the rate 


in © 1 I think, a poſſibilit - 
of — country > as not to 9 N 40 the 5 
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ot market value of that wealth, ought ever to be 
wham this wealth originates, and the ſtateſman will 
donſider theſe two things ſeparately, they will /both 
readily acknowledge that the former ought to be 
tho firſt object of purſuit, as much as abundance 
of water ought to be a firſt object of · purſuit; to the 
propriętor of à water-mill. This phyſical wealth, 
whatever be its rate, is the power that regulates the 
whole of the induſtry of ſociety. It cannot effect 
more by being rated high, nor will it effect leſs by 
being rated low; but if its quantity be increaſed, 
the power thence ariſing will be, eee in- 
Z ae 
A garriſon, ſupplied with 20, 00 Geks of, flour, 
— be expected to hold out a ſiege twice as long 
as if it were ſupplied with only 10, oo ſacks of 
flour; but it would be juſtly deemed a moſt abſurd 
and extravagant idea to think of: ſtrengthening the 
garriſon, not by ſupplying it with 20,000 ſacks of 
flour, but by doubling the price of the 10,000 ſacks. 
If it be wiſe and prudent to ſtrengthen a garriſon, 
not by increaſing the price of the ſupply / which it 
_ poſſeſſes, but by - increaſing the quantity of that 
ſupply, it will be no leſs wiſe and . prudent - to 
ſtrengthen a nation, in the ſame manner; that is, 
not by increaſing the price of the ſubſtantial wealth, 
which it produces, but by increaſing the quantity 
of that wealth “*. | 
: There 


| K * Preſuming * it will not be unacceptable to my learned 
Y readers, I ſhall here n that Longinus, not being an 
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Ibere is not, at preſent, a complaint more | gene- 
ral among all claſſes of men than that there is hardly 


any living, becauſe all things are become ſo exttava- 


gantly dear. There is, however, a paſſibility that 


all things might become extremely plentiful, and 


conſequently extremely cheap, and the ſyſtem of 


the Economiſts leads to that. A common com- 


plaint, even among the rich, is, that the keeping 
of a horſe is at preſent extremely expenſſve, oats 


and fodder are become ſo immoderately dear. Now 
the fact is, that the keep of a horſe is in reality 


not dearer at preſent than it was 300 years ago 
nay, perhaps is even cheaper; for 500 years ago 


it might have required the produce of three acres, 2 
but, from the improvements in agriculture, the 
produce of two acres may perhaps now ſuffice. 


In hke manner, the maintenance of a regiment 


of ſoldiers is probably not more in reality 


' Economiſt, has, in ſecl. 29 of his Eſſay on the Sublime, mir 


underſtood Plato, and cenſured him improperly. Aſter having 
praiſed the rhetorical figure of circumlocution, and obſerved 


that in the uſe of it Plato was dur, or very eminent, he 


ſays he was accuſed by ſome of uſing it ſometimes very im- 
properly, as in the following expreſſion, In a ſtate, no gold 
wealth or filver wealth ought to be admitted. The mockers, 


| who thought the word wealth might have ſufficed, alleged, 


that he might juſt as well, in prohibiting cattle to be purchaſed, 
have ſaid, No ſheep wealth, and no oxen wealth. Plato's circum- 
locution, however, is here moſt appoſite and emphatic. He 
placed the riches of a ſtate in ſomething elſe than gold and 


ſilver; and though he baniſhed them from his common-wealth, 
he by no means excluded the phyſical wealth flowing from 
. agriculture; and therefore he particularly diſtinguiſhes the 


— 


kind of wealth which he would have to be excluded. $7 
now 
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now than it was 150 years ago, but the parliamien - 
that the pecumiary expence of preſent days is far 
beyond what it was 1 50 years ago; that government 
aceomplimos not ſo much with a0 millions as it ſor- 
merly did wich 5 millions, and that it is enn 
experiencing the impotence of pecuniary wealth. 
Other political writers, beſides Mr. Young, hive 
been-deluded by the notion of the great importance 
olf high price. The following falſe computation: of 
Davenant has been repeated, with eulogiums, by 
ſubſequent writers. In the year; 1600, ſays Da- 
venant, the whole rental of England dut not exceed 
s millions, and the price of land was 12 years pur- 
'* chaſe; in 1688 the rental was 24 millions, and te 
+ -price of land 18 years purchaſe, ſo that within 
© Fhis period, the land roſe from 7a, to 292 
millions.“ A modern author, by che ſame way of 
computing, reckoned the value of the lands of Eng- 
. land a few years ago at 500 millions, that is, accord - 
ing to him, the lands of England are near ten times 
as valuable now as they were in the end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. This the Economiſt affirms to be 
a moſt groſs miſcalculation, ſimilar to that of doubling 
the price of the ſupply of a garriſon, inſtead, of 
- doubling the ſupply; for, in the time of Elizabeth, 
England fed and clothed 4 millions of people; and 
at the preſent day can hardly feed and clothe 8 mil- 

lions of people; conſequently the real riſe of value 

of its lands is barely double. But, if inſtead of mul- 
tiplying money, and thereby needleſsly raiſing prices, 
4 we had been ſtudious for thefe 200 years paſt to have 
4 2 multiplied 


| (7s) 
multiplied Tabſtantial and phyſteul wealth by an un- 
remitting eneouragement of agriculture)! th dans of 
England at this moment might perhaps have been 
near four times ad valuable as in che time of Elizabeth, 
that is, they might now regen and elothitip 15 
or 16 millions of inhabitants. 
Mr. Yoiug's'M-grounded carl Tor bigh/price 
leads him to undervalue or decey Tow prics ortheap- 
neſs, without; however, explathing by any kind of 
Hluftration; the'ptejudice that dom price would bring 
upon à community.” He males affertion upp the 
rr of argument, and ſays, P. 82, Cheupneſb of 
« proviſions is ſuch an encourager of idheſs, that 
no manufactures can Rand under iti New, 6 
far from this aſfertion being conſiftert( with fact, 
cheapneſs ef proviſions is the very thing tlat enter: 
prifing maſter manufacturers above all things wiſh for! 
It is the load- ſtone that Uraivs manufactures te itſelf. 
It has drawn the woollen manufuctutes even away 
from the woollen eounties into the North; it has 
rembvedl the gauze manufucture from Londen to 
Paiſtey; and the blanket manufacture from London 
to Dundee. What ekeapneſs of proviſiotis is in Tome 
places, cheapneſs of <dals/ is ko Briſtel, Newcaltle} . 
Birmingham, and Carron: - Wete'coals to be us dear 
in thoſe places; s in ſome parts of the Kingdom, can 
it be doubted But their glaſs works and. iren works 
would quickly decline. Were a manufacturer of 
Birmingham tobe aſked "whether he world wiſh 
coals and provifions to be deat there, He would pro- 
bably anſwer by the following Pente, 85 World 
4s der to ruin our town W 
Rr nad hl 7 of 5 20508 
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| The ſame that cheapneſs or low price eſſeocts within 
the iſland, it effects throughout the whole com 
mercial world. What turned the channel of tha 
ſugar trade from the Britiſh to the French Coloniſts, 
but becauſe theſe laſt ſold for 50 liyxes, what the 
Britiſh Coloniſts aſked 50 ſhillings for. What elſe 
but cheapneſs brings rice and ſugar to Britain 
from the Eaſt Indies, by a voyage of near 10, ooo 
miles? What has brought American wheat, pro- 
duced 300 miles from the ſea, to Europe, but its 
cheapneſs? What but cheapneſs brings Ruſſian, iron 
to Britain, loaded with an inland carriage of 1000 
miles? With theſe, and twenty other examples 
of the ſame kind before our eyes, ſhall we 
expect to invite foreign cuſtomers by high prices? 
We with: greatly to extend our foreign com- 
merce, and at the ſame time we have many com- 
mercial rivals. Now internal high price has actually 
the effect of a bounty beſtowed by us on thoſe fo- 

reign rivals againſt ourſelves. By our high prices 
vue thus in effect ſay to the Swedes, We ſhall pro- 
mote the ſale of your herrings in ſoreign markets, 
in preference to our own, by keeping our own her- 
rings 3 ſhillings a barrel dearer than yours. 

In all things, a medium is beſt ; therefore I doubt 
not but the following obſervation, made 100 years 
ago by the judicious Mr. Cary, of Briftol, will meet 
with approbation. * The price of wheat, he ſays, 
* ariſes from the price of land; and the price of 
labour from the price of proviſions ; you cannot 


full wages unleſs you fall product; but no good 


in running it down too low.“ Suppoſing that at 
pteſent we we raiſed a barrier againſt many foreign 
| | cuſtomers, 


. 


cnfiomers, by our high prices, which they 8 
6 per cent higher than thoſe, of our commercial ri- 
yals, it would be no detriment to the nation to re- 
move that obſtacle, not only by lowering ut prices 
_ that 5 or 6 per cent, which would bring them to a 
par with thoſe of our commercial rivals, hut to lower 
them likewiſe 5 or 6 per cent even below that par. 
This would ſtill be conſiſtent with Mr. Cary's rule, 
and would give to foreigners, a moſt decided prefer- 
ence to the Britiſh market. Mr. Young ſees. no- 
thing but national perdition in lowering of prices; 
but from his own reaſoning on the ſubject of the price 
of wheat it may be concluded, that previous to 

the late ſcarcity, that price was in effect one third 7 
lower than in the end of the laſt century. And ſince 
the invention of ſpinning mills, the price of cotton 
goods is fallen 50 per cent. As neither of theſe eir- 
cumſtances has brought any inconvenience upon the 
public, it may be preſumed that the extenſion of 
the ſame ſyſtem to other articles would not be ac- 
companied with any detriment to the community. 
The encourage ment of agriculture, and the induce- 
ment to reproduction, is not high price, but great 
conſumption, which ariſes from general induſtry ; 
for with high price, there may be little conſumption 
and great want, 

Thoſe. who meaſure the value of things bY bigh 
price, are but too much inclined to run in ſearch 
of that high price, in preference to the promoting 
of phyſical abundance, which is the very prop of 
ſociety. Becauſe in Covent-Garden-market green 
figs are about 40. times dearer than they are at Na- 

ples, 


& 5 

ples, would it be juſt from thence to contlude, 
that London is 4 times richer in"that article than 
Naples. Thoſe who make high price the ſtandard 
| of national opulence, naturaHy. drop into ſueh an 
erroneous conelufion, and, by their way of reckoning, 
an acre of garden- ground in the north parts of Scot+ 

land is twice as valuable as in the neighbourhood 
of London; for by the ſtatiſtical ſtate of Scotland, 
it appears, that in the north ſome garden- ground 
is rented at the rate of 81. per acre. This rent, 
however, is more likely to be the ſtandard of the op- 

preſſion of that part of the country, than of its proſ- 
perity; for it may well be preſumed that an acre of 
5 Send in the vicinity of London, rented at 
no more than 4l. would yield a greater quantity of 
produce than could be procured from an acre of gar- 
| den-ground 1 in the north, A great part of the enot- 
mity of this oppreflive rent would be done away, 
if, according to the natural ſyſtem of taxation for 
government ſupply, one fifth, or one fixth of it, 
vor cpropriated to the defence of the ſtate, as thoſe 
that are ndw heavily taxed by Tg rent, wa 

then be relieved from other taxes. 

I ſhall eonclude this point, at preſent, with the 
Wileping beat Mr. Young ſays; p. 245, That high 
price gnables landlords to raiſe their rents, and there- 
byito Teimburſe themſelves for their taxes, But it 
may be aſked of Mr. Young, why ſhould landlords 
be reimburſed their taxes, any more than their te- 
nants are reimburſed the 33 per cent, or the 25 per 

cent, which they pay to them for leave to culti- 
vate the ground, Nen 
g for 
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, for ths taxes paid by: Nm, is internal 88 ess 
- ternal defence; © Can any man reaſonably expect i 
enjoy thoſe two great bleſſings fornotliing? | 
Another of My. Young's erroneous''do&rines, or 
rather ignorant poſitians, which 1 ſhall now proceed” 
to examine, is the following ; / that taxes on con- 
ſumption ought to have the preference to other 
5 taxes, for this moſt ſuperficial reaſon (alleged alſo, 
| das We have ſeen before, by Monteſquieu), That 
they are paid by the conſumers.“ There he and 
Monteſquieu reſt, having ſatisfied themſelves, that 
they have explained the natute of taxes on conſump- 
tion. The confumers pay them. Neither he ner 
Monteſquieu condeſcend to inform their readery- 
what it is that enables the confumer to be à con- 
ſumer, though upon that very point reſts the diſtinct 
explanation of the whole of the expenditure of the 
kingdom. What ſhould” we think of a guide to the 
caſtle of truth, who ſhould ſay to the enquiring 
traveller, this road leads directly to it through that 
dark and pathleſs wood. When you enter the wood, 
you muſt find your way to the caſtle in the beſt man- 
ner you can. Exactly fuch guides are Monteſquieu 
and Mr. Young. They ceaſe giving information 
preciſely where it is moſt wanted. Who doubts, that 
taxes vpon confumption are in the firſt inſtance paid. 
by the conſumer; but does that lead toa any final poli- 
tical reſult in regard to the real fund for ſuch taxes yo 
Not in the ſmalleſt degree. When a ſchool- boy pur“ 
chaſes a folding knife. or a cricket bat, he is certainly 
the conſumer in the firſt inſtance, The Economiſt, 
bowever, not only alls who furniſhed him with mo- 
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ney to be a conſumer; but who furniſhed-the.tho- 
ney to the, perſon who ſupplied the ſchool-boy, and 
who furniſhed the money to that third perſon, and 
who to the fourth, the fifth, the ſixth pezſon, &c. 
and by ſuch a reiterated: inveſtigation, he will in the 
end trace the money to the ſale of ſane of the agri- 
cultural produce, of the earth. And, he defies Mr. 
Young, or any other perſon, to draw. the money - 
diſpurſed by the {chool-boy from any other fund, 
beſides that fund (the mines of the precious metals 
alone excepted), a fund which was not in exiſtence 
laſt year, that will perhaps be wholly conſumed this 
year, but will be reproduced next year, by the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, in conjunction with the labours of 
the cultivator. In like manner, it will be found, 
that the money diſburſed by the blackſmith, the 
maſon, the carpenter, and every other artiſan, as 
conſumers, tnay be traced to the ſame fund; and if 
in conſequence of taxes on conſumption, that mo- 
ney is twice as much as it otherwiſe would have 
been, that twice as much will occaſion the ori- 
ginal fund to be rated double in commercial value ; . 
but will not increaſe the fund. 

Were a modern financier to ſay to a pete | 
your wages of two ſhillings a day allows you to be a 
conſumer ; I mean, therefore, by laying taxes on con- 
ſumption, to draw four-pence or ſix-pence a day from 
Fou, the carpenter might very juſtly reply, You will 
in that be much deceived ; for when I find articlesof 
conſumption taxed, I and all my fellow-workmen | 
will infiſt upon half- a-crown à day as wages; and 
that ee be moſt reaſonable, i 
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reply in the ſoilow ing nmanmer ia Alas) Siry is 
in mur p r to de gteatet adiiſumem e Ses 
thirſby!ctyrants-at Paris Kave! treated us as Hern 
treated the giant Anta they! have te w U. 
om αι Parent Earth 4 anch inſtead of Being. en: 
| fuer we art ready to periſh, Let ut but woven 
again our Mother Earth, and we ſhull revi te, und 
become. gonſuniets ? AT beelis no other "ears hut 
that, on jo 3d Die 0 85 194429209) 
„In onder to avvid! hedheſiy=entieping eny pte 
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affspring afichis falle principles In eſfehxist ports, 
and I hall conclude! my remarks upꝰο⁰pẽ i Polit 
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flaniifts, :1| Like, Mr. Necker, hoe falls inte the blind 
miſtaheſlof mubing the: geriecal amdunt:of: the pre- 
ſent taxes the ſtandard or men fore of che ſum total 
to; be required by goveinmimt: i all the tanei were 
wo be conſalidatec int dia fngle land tax. Becnuſe 
the tages at prrſent niſetbdiy Gdverntnent; aded to 
the amiuol loans, requirech during:s wür, emceed the 
amount of the land rents oi Gteat Britain. he on- 
cludes, the ſingle! tribute propoſed by the Ecdno- 
miſts uidi abſotb the whole of thoſe rerits, and not 
cart one farthing of incotue tu ithe land proprie 
tony ma would even oc ſion an aν,Ü,èdepcit to 
_ gavernments Mtr. Necker is more moderateſ in his 
computation:3::20d upon a compariſon of the incame 
ol the land tents of France with the ambunt of its 
taxes, concludes, that the ſingla tribute would; run 
away'with only 25. ſnillings in the ꝓound of the rents. 
But neither of Veſe anthom advett to circumſtances 
which totally avetturn their concluſions; The fingle 
tiibute f the Economiſts ariſing from the ſurplus 
produce. of the · ſoll has nothing at all to do with the 
amount ef modem taxes, become cumberſome hy 
artifteial. prięe accumulated upon artificial pier, an 
conſequence of a Public Debt of near 400 
millions, hich, according: toi the ſyſtem of: the 
EFEęonomiſts, would mot at this moment have had any 
exiſtence · The queſtiom with Mr. Neckar and Mr. 
Young gught to have been; Will fourthillings in 
the pound of the rentstof and. ſuſſice far tlie de- 
| Ence2gly the. ſtate; in all preſumable emtrgendies 3 
and for Grxhat Britain, at deaſtirthe followmyg com! 
into) thigk. vil RE pg, 
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bit the Afrenätive, undrwif prove r net orffy Ul 
great moderation but the gisat & Hey uf tHEIt A 
— the land Genet Pan fate at ofty l- tl 
&f the generdl produces and four HU: ani che pd und 
of that tent demande by Gr Nen i dne — 
it” Now'1-ktli ef Katt ig edle ende 1 Toth Wat 
4% a land tax of four ſhnlings itr che poutid would e 
equivalent to one, ſhilling in the pound of the whGle 
national income. In Great Britain are reckoned 7 
nnhions of acres; and upwards: We.. ef tho 7 
millions of acres, fuppoſe 16 millions to be of tittlt 
or no value, and that 16 mlllichs more are teluired 
for horſes, this will leave 40 millions fot the ſuſté- 

nance of man. Of thoſe 40 millions of produ&tire 
acres, one tweritieth;-or two millliotis' of acres ate 
demanded. by govefntnent for defence. This.go- | 
vernment ſhire, | therefore, allowing eight atres for 
the ſuſtenance of one man, would enable Great Br?- 
tain / to. maintain £56,060 men. But it may be aid 
that's wur Etabliſnment would require more this 
2 56;650 men. I Allow it. But would hot a bende 
eſtabbliment' require much fewer'; therefore-jot 
the two together,” and taking the average, that uve- 
rage would be found not to exceed a land tax ef 
our malnngs in the pound; may, Would Probably 
+aan hone Rigg: in the'poud. ' 
Ihe ſbhewing computation,” I think, will prove, 
ue if ſince the - revolutions true uſſeſſment of the 
land tax bad taken place, and à real four thilinigs in 
the pound had been raiſed on the Tents of land in 
"aa Britain, we ſhould, ptevious to the commence- 
mont of the preſent if have been entitely free from 
0 * F 2 any 
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any antionaldebts.q From. Sir John Sinplairs mus? 
ble;Hiftory o thn Public Revenpe, part, ad. page 
6. it appearsythat.the national, debt, an che 31ſt 
| * Wa 6,94% % pounds, that 
de haut alewen g aſter the ſyſtem of | borrowing 
began c Hut ſunpohng: the land dani from / ita firſt 
eſtehliſhment, ta har. ben not 4 nominal but a 
. fhillings. in [the pound, and [conſequently 
to haye mounted to one mathan a year, more than ĩt 
vally produced, this new national, debt would 
thereby have; been | diminiſhed eleven millions, and 
mould have been, in December, 290, only 5,39447041. 
Phe an of the ſungeGGon, in Queen Anng's tima, 
Senſioned u farther: augmentation of the puhlick 
Aebi, Which: ig ſtated an the abovementioned hiſtory 
At 54, 15, 363l. on the 3ſt of. December, 17 54, hut 
from this Muſt de anduſtede-firfts; the preceding 
eleven millions, and ſegondlyn thisthen millions more, 
Mhich the-Jand; 48x, at. g real four ſhillings, © would 
have proguced, fam [1701 j. Theſe deduc- 
digg then would have Jets, the i publick geht, at 
Queen Ange's deaths At, more, then 304145369) 
g, aftes,the death of King George L. that: is in 
13723» tthe patianal debt, hyb the ſame hiſtoriag, is 
\ſtxted at g οοοννꝭsͥl. but. from the; preceding obſer- 
vations, frœm. this, ſum of: Sal. tht: a+ 
millions before, hid GH gre]. to, be. Gechufted and 
-hkqwiſe.a.million, per angina; for: 14; yearufannidiet I. = 
bu zthę land tax aha l four fhillings in the pound. : 
ccqnegwentl in rden, get Anu pt the . 
agtional d<bt, would have, een Su 34:99 253831- + 
cEudve yeamatienrards, whanthe Spanilh wartbroke 
| | s 1 out 
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e national qe bi id ſialechat a 6954 bal 
but the reductions in the preceding qerieds Wu 
have tate from thi debtn gi, and inabuced 
itt 8,954,629) Iwhivler in cht dame penned, abaany 
makbinillioq> ang from the dH apeRtts Al favs! 
ſhilliags would bayeigiven arfupply:of-reabllions: 
whichywould thave!rxtanguiſkty the whole debt 
left bbovectbd hun ef Ion a:furblus hs 
Rxuahequen, By the ſame conyuathtion, the patipaal: 
debt 5b: Dentgiber; . x pgodliwhirh+ 46-7 Rakedrcat. 
241833, 23 4d li onld bur Hen ally n 
170, glenwThis;! it may Ibe aid, ig hort. 
oba complete 2ovtinttide 1of the! national ͤdadt city 
790. . Buttubt mlowing gopliderations u ſenve 4 
pooh that mais point the n woublcavedeet 
adequate:to then. Mr! Mee HG NAT 190 
years ago publiſhed ſeveral judicious remanksampat4lis 
new fonds, proves by arit UNI tables] th at the 
loans of; 1,000andk; in 169 nh, aa, o ai 
1693]: GGvetnment act ually ound itſelſ q pay hack 
34 millions. 01Nbe, if the d tar had pruανud 
bne million name Cach of theſe yeary, tet, 6d 
loans dd not: have taken platon and gasmilligns 
of the national debt wouldo.hate'bedo thaylere 
vented,” Again, Ichare taken the land tar rht a 
four ſhillings! as producing n pre mil hein nun 
thah it now produoes j butt theft laſt ien tum it 
might juſtyy habe been taken u qrotiucing) d#anally 
two additional .ntiltions/z>qupſequedtly,;thit ſenaddir 
1ibnal fifty millions; Joined te che anmial} favings 
upon the datereſt operating at eompoupgtattereſh, 
which I have not reckanefl apenz:would have: dong 
Milos F 3 | much 
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n bre, 1 68 
. 
— axedibds * war oblige p- 
veHAritht in future: to hive 'recobyſc'to a. loan, that 
lsan Hire thoſo: i King Williams time) would be 
ineonllderable, and whatever debt was contracted 
dutingthe war, fits plain from tho preceding rea- 
ſorlůng ought inf time of peace to be liquidated by! 
the dund 4x, 'by/teeping- that tax ät ſuch! a rate 
_ abovexkeipeicetaftdbliſhment, as migit afford a conv 
ſgdembleulammuatireimburſement;” till the whole new 
debt waabe paid bf. This the land bwnets would: find 
te daaeapoſt opedieht for thetnſelves p for: by avoids 
g met fepetirion of taxes: owiconfumption, they 
ve #vbid-:che articial price; tliereby :addedotq 
comtbedities a. heavier! burden upon thom — I 
dir@intines: 00th; oro) bodies wen 
6: Having tho eſtabliſnect, by reaſoning which aps 
arb to me concluſive; the fundamental principle; 
That the primary and eſſential ſourcr of the Wealth of 
1 Nation is:tho:produde of its ſoil procuretl hy: the 
abdur v the huſbandman; and havingalſo illuſtrated 
theieonſequence ariſiuig from that principle, That the 
fupply fur the idefencebbf the fate ought naturally 
to bo drawn from the: ſurplus of that produce, as 
buing abe only diſpoſeable revenue in tha community: 
I ſhall now, for the further ſatisſactibn of my reader, 
proceed th carfirmy what I have Jad: teldfive to the 
| national ſupply by an appeal to facts. Io 1711 be Ot 
The ſyſtem of the Economiſts, as appeari from the 
| preceding pages; [tends ol Gveep away: bee Nhe of 


eee in — ables, to 
4 2345; * p 0 abohſh 
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boliſh' hy Eitilts alt Slibph:3in Mh,"W'extifh. 
guiſm all takes but the Land Tax afPtWICuRGms, 
cel if poiblendt' thre the Cuftostb Aro W, 
be who mate modern uſugts the Hufe Ef ports 
Miſtieg ill" be apt do bet a ie Aha 
of thao, "Which tis prctios Tue vEf i Ealizs- 
Ne feht Eronomiſt "plies 217 für th BEAD he, 
5 8 billy "revival G the ancient 

wich an. tbe imprortments that moderm Mu 
render that fymtetn füfctpttwle öf- T French wrll 
ters whb —.— treated'bf this fubject have not Gon 
Juſticc to it, it eonfidtritly it 4 the Hlew Gifcovery | 
of modern times. It is nd 


the diſcbvery of Copernicts, in 5 the 
KHD to 


hr hp WHICH "wi 

9 — 
borer — —— re tera 
than Keretofor#; yet imperfectiy us N might he 
been formerly underſtood, it was, nevertheleſt, the 
rule of practice nat only of this nation, but of many 
other cipilizedinationsof Europe and AA M 1» 
| The ſyſtem of the Econdmilts,. I have; ſaid;c leads £ 
*. wah che Whole df the tuxes enheruted 
y's Tax Tabjes; Anz te 1 
_ Stamps.) + Now, Loud alk my desde, f Any 
of thoſe taxes; were known! to Queen Eliaabeth. 
Did either the Exciſes' or Stamps then is ze and 
et that "Que dh duritiy Her dong wigu 
vigour. bath in defence and of 
military efforts, exerted by Queen Blizabeth, at the 
head of 4 millions of fubje&s, with Scotland and Ire- 
kind e Tg ker, hanging vs bear ** N 
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Seng: un het (and, Mito. bee hd 
Eat ladion re@uroesr be. cPmpared with, the mili- 


ume ferkel, Gard nig, and mlcelend. duine 

Ae PRRſent; Mar, eon — — | 
Kalt Indian wipurces, and 3 pagulation exgording 
-43 iÞilignpofp5opler, 39646 züll bg, hard gg, dæęide, 
 Whethonibar ermer were ANY WAY, inferior t che N 
ae in phon 4h their. reſpectiye funds; apd Ahe 
durat ind ol tha gffpris.., ¶ The ſarnign enemy. 
Tie- ugs among the moft formidable powers 


| inge but Jorfar mere the. people of 5 


den $1699; heing Panic odiruck with. the; Grand . 
nenn uRtg ff it with an undaunted, ſpirit 
4nd prepared. With an;equal prit 20 f 
| Phe Snglh, nobility-gnd, nE cam 

formagds both: with they purſes: on che 
1 che. Aletyſ of the 
5 igſeparable.$+-.,.99 far ap er Ven 

7 — n i boofhobrig” vrt! 

Yi dbb bft Hi pales ob 2638; tk 
of Lord Roste whe HOUR of iLoidh>54liftis #0 of 
 {itMarblic) propolel, — — 
ny g 
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Amefge needs nothing more to preyengall future public loans, but 
| - that 
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from baog,cxbauſted þy ber. perpetual Grugghes.for 
torty:y6ary dhat her tren(pry frequent hy ve He. 
ang de cen declined accepting lub dige, thay were 


glfe red 40 her by Palinmens II pon gaguizing intd 
che chief ſaurcas cf — vs 
gonſiſteq in tha ſ wo value of. the 
ſoil, paid either by the — — 
en by tbedagd owner. ig\Parkamentary. (ulidies. r 
teugal- (rvigehe: - No Exciſos, n- Stamp nov 
of. Ahe, taxes ennwerateg by Kearlley, Mad part nf 
that he The paffibility of defending the; king- 

— — means gan W., 
taxes, and without hurdenſome 


„be Sani epprers. from it he Hiſtemiof q 
lang, by their-t rind, necefiitas,. or ihrer de hl 
£44301, 444d 1 the dn Pf, defe adingo the; late on 
the patigfions, ef landb ot vn a, fundamental law 
among, them, that all the lands of the kingdgmy-eyen 
thgle gat weng bejd hy g sHHics and promen were 
{abject Nithreg puhlig: duties, the building and ro- 
Fairing t. ſoms and caitlau the building andre par- 
ing of, bridges. and ther military expecht ion, {which 
three, dutieß, Ar gtrinoda. neceſſitas ulli hang 
relerars pate,  be-forgiyen tao na man, Ae ot 

„From dhe conſtitutiqꝶ, æſtabliſned by William the 
Congugrer, which in it Gaadamentaliremained an- = 
altered till the1.2th;yearet Charles the Sedondꝰs teign, 
that orety proprietor of l in OrEAfRAtASWand IfbAnd AAU 


Edept hefſpit of Lord nen., wf dir; Evel, and ef Mr. 
Brown, and act accordingly. When the land proprietors ſhall 


connect themſelves more Hh ag vernpent, ud government 
21 diſconneR itſelf more from the money lenders, the athletze 


vigour pf the nation will increaſe, and all apprehenſion of a fi- 
nancial conyulfion will aſi 
the 
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dhe defence of the kingdom vs placed whoBly Upon 
the revenue of land, exchifive of the trifling ſupply 
which the Cuſtoms yielded! But was England then 
in a ſtate of weakneſs, Heede it had no Extiſes, Hd. 
Stamps, nor any of that variety of taxes metitioned 
an Rearfley's Tables. "Far otherwiſe! The conſti- 
cutional defence of England was then wety great,, and 
its King one of the richeſt and moft powerful Mo- 
nutchs in Europe! A contemporary author mention, 
that the daily receipt of his Exchequer ex ded 
2000l. ſterling! of that age, or above 30. If. the 
preſent money. Another author ane Uf the 
preſent Earl -Forteſcue; and eontempbraty with d- 
ward the Fourth, ſpeakitg of -the revenues of that 
King aſter he had made a reſumption of the Urbwn 
Jands' that had been fraddulently alienated, ys, 
The King our ſovereyng Lord Had by tyrmts ſithing 
he reigned upon us live. loodè in Lordihfpptso lande, 
tensmonts, and rentsg nere hand to he value of 
the fifth part of his reum, above the polfeſſions- of 
the chirehe“ What, then; ſhouR? hinder Great 
Britain from being rich and powerful were it now to 
aboliſh all the preſent chaos of tdxes; and revert to 
the ſame ſource of ſupply; which formiert) ſufficed 
for all its exigencies, and which probably. in thoſe 
times, from the unimproved ſtate of the lands; was 
_ @ ſource not half ſo abundant as it would bw prove. 
Buy the conſtitution of England eſtabliſhed at the con- 
queſt, which, remained jts conſtitution, till it was 
moſt eie Wee in this nah. ear of 
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Charles the 2d. by the act for the abolition off tenure» 
every poſſeſſor of lands was botind to give a regulated 
part of his income ſor the defence of the ſtate; and 
if he neglected to give that regulated part, he in con 
ſequence forfeited his lands. Baron Gilbert, in his 
treatiſe» on the 'Pxchequer, ſays, in conformity to 
many authorities, Whoever held lands by Knights 
ſervice, and failed coming to attend the King in 
artns, iceording to the array that was made on 
every expedition,” or failed to render his quota of 
men according to his tenure, his lands wette origi · 


nally liable to be ſeized into the King's hands for 


nat doing his duty.“ The poſſeſſion of land; and 
the duty were inſeparably connected together ; 3 and” 
notwithſtanding, the. duty, which fowetimes exceed 
ed. four ſhillings and five ſhillings in the pound, the, 
grant of 1 er 2 or 4 
Kindnefs, XJ 49 es 12135114 15. :ntos 

It. 1 15, then wol evident that this 157% tribute or 
Gogle land-tax did not appear an abſurd thing ei⸗ 
ther to the Anglo-ſaxon monarchs, or to thoſe who. 


immediately ſucceeded them, ſince they placed the 


whole of the defence of the kingdom upon it. The 
feydal ſyſtem, which confirmed that mode of taxa, 
tion, was in its very nature a ſyſtem of union, call. 
ing upon all land poſſeſſors, wherever ſituated within 
the dominions of the Sovereign, to aſſiſt him in de- 
fending the ſtate in proportion to the landed property 
they poſſeſſed, Thus, Henry the 2d, when he ob- 
tianed poſſeſſion of Ireland, firmly and -irreyocably 


united that iſland to England by the fiefs and bene - 


fices which he there eſtabliſhed, hofuing of the Crown 


Ad 
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 ibdreland/as/thafe of England/pod-flad; and pirecitcly; 
the fanioburdeny>likewiſczariporighe lod chywers:bf. 


| ( 92 ) 
of England *0i:iBliatvibitaTay;:heiconferred: the-ſamie) 
rights and thevame praktgesrupan! his ne- thebjedts: 


both;countcies) 1Ehd taxeb hecd by the feudabGyls: 
tom upon theo product of onde, preciſely the: 
ſanie in both iſſaud and thoduants an capite hö 
lands la in Ireland; wererbound by heir tenures t 
give: tlieir fixed i ſupplics tote C Nαπν,õ⅝e England. 
In point of taxation, ot horei vas mνðοννẽ/.¾uà ie for the 
land poſſeffomciri England, and anothar far thaſerof | 
keland, but both pax! proportianably.upoother Tame 
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15 The grants of lap ERC uc enry 
notre eld by a! ds Kaus Eos Tecllsect tig 


Cbunty of Ornjond from Edward IH. A U N. Crbavi sf Eng- 


land: Fh Euflage received the Barony bfiCaftieimartin, io the 
county of Kildare, from Edward IV. as a fief of the Croga of Engy 
4. Id 0 acce ted of, his lands 
Go Ger Bl WARE oF fei d 995857 % Ay 4 Nen 
Fido er le Boy; tot kate“ in 5 of 
— of Dunluce; vad Ohef! of tlie m 
Hniplinds dey. mel! Soofir Jobs atis „ 
27 The ſphjee, Ohe American bon ays appeared, ne 
to be : moſt — 9 miſunderſtood b th parties. in Great 
ritain, as Well as by the fevolters Inf Americk,. from the true 
principle of government ſupply Weidg miſunderſtood or gone 
mto oblivion. ;; Had that principli bern knomn aiid atteided ta 


dx thoſe whg drexaup: the Colony, Chaftew, a pennen con · 


nection might, Have been formed be betw ren - the mother country 
and the colonſes, "profitable yet . hy Fe us to *both: About the 
commencement of che diſpate, It wis'* recommended to Lord 
Notth{ asu means of reſtoring uietl and cntaument, with a 
a permanem bond of union between, Me mother country and; the 
Folonies, to grant to te latter un entire liberty of foreign cum. 
erce, and an affurance of perpetual exemption of all taxation 
om the mother country, on conditian that they ſhould triple 
| - their 
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This. ſalves / the hitherto unſolvahie riddleqob the 
Iriſh upears ſitting ia tl pazliaments of Rugland 
As tliaſe petra / hald their fiefs of it hoc rowa ef Eng: 
land;: they took their feats in the. parliament, pf 
England as poſſeſſors of thoſs;rfisz and te harr 
talked of A peer of one cbuntryn being a. comp 
moner in the other, would hen: have been deemed 
the moſt ahſurd of alli political ſoleciſms. The king 
of the Itiſh vvet: ſincr che time + of; Hlenmy II. vis. he 
who w the crown of: England ; and 10. ſenfible 
were this Iri hof this fundamental truths, | that they 
even) eſtabliſned it wheh:: they ere eſpouſingꝰ ahe 
cauſe) of an ümpuſtor ;i for Lambest Simnel, Men 
he met with little :xountenance elſew here, went, ty 
Dublin, where he. Was, with, much olemaiity, 
\erdwned: king, not of Ireland, but of | England. 
The lriſh | were then ſetiſible of their relat im to 
England, which fllt remains wnaltered, and is GAed- 
'faſtly ſurpocted by thoſe wh vnderſtand the Con- 
ſtitution of boch eduntries. mow, $17 abal 

-- But! it was innt i England and Ireland, alone · iat 
the ſyſtem of ale Ert, in regard 10 Ceintios, 
vas anciently. eſtablhthed. Ini Schtland;71 when 
Quern Rogent, in 13 56. Prop do miſei ca 


% 0016) oft to t 0113 18 barckot Ai bu 
Ibeirl quit rents! ſot the-general. defence of. de Soo egy 


uf (Yecpnd,, if America had been ſettl Ain. his time 
probably have, colonized i it, as he conn ed Trelan ik og 


Land: But che legal i ig norance of the cofifiitationkl nature 1b 

"rides thit prevailed throng hoot the Weſt cehwury, added te the 
« ſe&/{pirit! of mercantile montipaty 2 ied governmendangg the 
| abſurdity-of eſtabhiſhing the golgpicy, by ſagcage.. tenurf pal 

ting heir forcign gate, TTY 21 Rowp, 00 9:13 T5 1s 
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| pon property in general; the genity -with-inifich 
ſpirit obliged her to drop the deſign;' ſaying,” that as 
for ages paſt the defence of the country had! lain 
upon them, there was/no'oocafion/ fob any alteration; 
Did not the ſame ſyſtem in former times prewiik in 
France; in Germany, in Italy, und indeed ober All 
Europe. Does not China at this miometit adopt it 
Has it not exiſted for ages in the empire of tile 
Mogul: Do not at this day two- tlurds of the re · 
venue of Bengal ariſe from a tax upon th produce 
of the ſoil? Was any other tax known in chat pro- 
Vvince; when it came under the power of Great 
Britain? And did not the firſt introduction of the 
tax upon ſalt occaſion much murmuting and much 
diſtreſs among the inhabitants, when according tb 
the principles of the Economiſts, and the eſtabliſhed 
mode of that country, the whole of the ſupplits 
ought to have been drawn from the zemindars, the 
receivers of rents, though not / the proprietars! of | 
lands, the ſovereign being the only proprietor. 
Een among ourſelves, about the period of i the Re- N 
volution, a direct land- tax formed one-half of the 
of England, though now making ſo) ſmall a f 
proportion of the general amount of thoſe taxes. a 
. in Scotland, at the time of the Union, about : 
one-third: of i its public revenue conſiſted in a land- tax. J 
The preceding kiſtotical obſervations" 1 Thü 
moſt clearly evince that the ſyſtem of the Econo- 
1 
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miſts, in regard to taxation, is no new. impracticable | 
theory. It is at this moment practiſed ini countries 
of great extent, and in England, both before and 
after the Ch. it was tlie ſyſtem by which the 1 
* * national Y 
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Aational ſopplics were regulated: / The principle bf 
that ſyſtem bas formerly in England been: ſupported 
with great:trigneſs ; for it has been the ' repeated 
decitidn of:-lawyers,. that ſhould the king grant a 


tenure in the expreſs' words, \abſyue aliguſd inde 


reddendo a yet. the la would-itnpty a military duty; 
and in the Abbot of St. Bartholomew s caſe, in the 
14th of Henry VI. upon a grant madè in the words, 
tene dum A frankement come le Roy eff en fon co- 


rane, it was decreed, that er ex- 


empt from military ſervice- 7 
This —— een 
fouotum, et debitun; the accuſtomed! and bounden 
ſervice, or duty incumbent upon thoſe who were the 
poſſeſſors of land. Ho this boundex duty came 
not to bind, during the four or five ſucceeding cen- 
turies, is 2 ſubject worthy of being amply- dif- 
cuſſed by ſome philoſoptucal hifforian, as it has 
never yet been treated. of with ſuch attention as if 
deſerves i. Sauer came William the! Conqueror: 
O VIP e 2217 ae ibn C1243 "hs 
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1 990 
. Sir john bee not n many 2 42 pub TR 
Play on Feudal Property, in whick' hi: claim of 1 * . 
the ſubje like a ſcholar and a gentleman will be mof readily 
admitted. But ought he not likewiſe to have treated it as 4 
politician? His teſearches ſeem cqnfined to the inyeſtigation 
of the ever changing rights of the feuda] tenants, who, aided 
by the ſubtlety of lawyers, were continually endeavouring | to 
evade their obligations to the crown, and, at the ſame time, 
10 rivet their oppreſſive claims upon their inferior vaſlals, many 
of which clatms they retain to this ver hour. In the conk- 
derition bf feudal property, the firſt Point to have 77 50 
veltigated was, what property belonged indlichably 6. 
8 


crown, next, the nature of the property belonging to ha 
Nit Je Kis, 
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vhs, had about five millions a year, aid! Rdwart Edward 
IV. who: had. ntar four unillions a year} too bel ſuc 
ceecled hy a King Jamds and N. King“ Charles who 


bad net much abovbIbelf a. anilliem a mea chouph 


there wa O conſtitutional alteration ini the finan- 
cical h ſyſtem from the firſt of lthiſe: manarehb\to 
the laſt, and the monied::yahix f 1conkinodities was 
nien three fold. m tow s 00g 17 watt bo dept 
-.-The, firſty.cauſe, of this? depradatiom of royab ren 
venue appears to have been the. Iupine negligencv of 
ſome of our kings, who nat confideringit hat iby he 
canſtitutioan thepcaeally!: ure, but hfe po flaſſbrs, 


gave away with: bath bands hat they had no rige, 


to give away. Mhat hy Domeſdag Rook was er 


regis, or kings land tuo 'Edwdrd the Comfeſſor eg 


came kings land t Mͤilhiam the Conquerbry v, 


8//faid to þave; poffe sd in royal domain 43200 
 manors, [which: ſucaeſſively became the tiglit of the 
Kings who raigned after hn. But of choſe 13200 


manorsa Charles I:probablydid not puſſeſs 100 
the / others having been alienated by the impolicy of 
his Predeceſſors. A ſecond cauſe of the depreda- 


wh of Fier revenue Was. the e ſchoolboy. notion, of 


Knie mere „te 22 4 151 543 


beſtowed.” - If Sir John had taken but half the pains, to cluci- 
date the Duties of the feudal. tenants that he has taken in treat- 
ing of their Rights, he would have rendered his ingentous eſſa y 
much more valuable. What ke uniformly deems progreſs way 
in reality 3 a degradation, of the conſtitation z then ſubſiſting⸗ 
The feudal ſyſtem was a Public, Edifice whoſe Pips and mortiſes 
were day weakening, and from whoſe, roof fore tiles were 
eyery Yep, moſt Kevin Helen, to. caves, caitles * Private 
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leſs than one-tenth of their real income. Mr. Phi- 


thoſe ſmuggled eſtates: * An eſtate, he ſays, in 
* the reign of Charles I. above 1000l. per annum, 
* hath been found (by the Eſcheators) to, be but of 
* the yearly value of twenty marks. Another eſtate, 
© .confiſting of very few manors and as few copy- 
© holders, but moſt in farms and demeſnes, upon 
. an improved and almoſt racked rent, worth 6000l. 
per annum, found at no greater yearly value than 
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ding wealth not by its phyſical uſe, but by its 
preſent value in money, and upon that notion agree- 
ing to a permanent .commutation of revenue in 
kind for revenue in preſent money to remain unal- 
terable; in conſequence of which the king of Great 
Britain now receives for ſome lands one penny, in 
lieu of what ſells in the market at preſent for five 
ſhillings- A third cauſe was the unwatchfulneſs of 
thoſe: who ought to have guarded the king's ,reve- 
nue, and thereby ſuffering the moſt fraudulent en- 
tries to be made by the - feudal tenants. A fourth 
cauſe, and the laſt I ſhall mention, was the unre- 
mitting endeavours of the feudal tenants to ſmuggle 
and conceal the number and value of their fees, ſo 
that in leſs than 300 years after the Conqueſt, the 
number of them was diminiſhed above one-half ; 
and in Charles the Firſt's time they hardly amounted 
to one-fourth of what they had been in the time of 
William the Conqueror, and theſe often rated at 


lips, in his very curious treatiſe, entitled, Tenenda 
non Tollenda, written in 1660, againſt the abolition 
of the feudal tenures, and abounding with legal 
knowledge, gives the following inſtance of two of 
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© 18/1. 11s. which is Jeſs than the zoth part.” Had 
the records of the Exchequer, for ſucceſſive reigns, 
been faithfully kept, and were they ftill preſerved 
unimpaited, 'who knows but among the land fmug- 
glers. of the reign of Charles I. might be found 
John Hampden, and others of the violent oppoſi- 
tioniſts of thoſe times, ſo clamorous for a redreſs of 
grievances, the chief of which they themſelves oc- 
caſioned by unconſtitutionally withholding their de- 
bita ſervitia, or bounden ſervices from government. 
What ſhould we think of the tenants of a Duke of 
Bedford, who ſhould combine to pay him only one- 
tenth or dne-thirtieth of what was ſtipulated in 
their leaſes, or ſhould burn their leaſes, and deny to 
pay him any thing. But ſuch tenants to the crown 


df England, and to the crown of Scotland, were 


the majority of the land proprietors of Great Bri- 
tain in the reign of Charles the Firſt: They had 
not only ſtripped the crown of almoſt all the royal 
domains, but had ſhaken off their obligations to 
defend the ſtate, by which tliey had rendered them- 
felves from an c/ential claſs, one of the mon un- 
effential claſſes of ſociety.” | 
Theſe unconſtitutional and diſhoneſt Rice's of 
the land proprietors, leaving King Charles the Firſt 
with hardly any revenue, that ill adviſed monarch 
not having the political prudence and fortitude to 
withſtand ſudh fraudulent violations of the conſti- 
tution, bad fecourſe to illegal means of ſupply, 
which were the ſource of many calamities to the 
nation. Biit no one acquainted with the Engfiſh 
kiſtory will affirm that the calamities that then over- 
whelmed 
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- whelihed the nation had no other ſource beſides/thy 


king's illegal conduct. The conſtitution was not 


more violated by Charles, than by the acts and 


proceedings of thoſe who with much bitterneſs were 
contending for "rights, without ſaying one word 
about duties. Would not Charles the Firft, when 
he granted the Petition of Rights, have been ſup? 
ported by the conſtitution; if he had addreſſed the 
parliament to the following purpoſe { It gives me 
* great pleaſure to have-eftabliſhed the rights of my 
people, but I muſt repreſent. to you that the 
crown alſo has its rights, and I expect this pars 
© liament to confirm thoſe rights. The Doomſday 
© Book ſhews us that my predeceſſor, William the 
«* Firſt, had in royal domain twelve hundred man- 
* ors; now as there is by law no preſctiption againſt 
© the crown, it muſt be allowed that all thoſe man: 
* ors belong to me: | Beſides, as many frauds have 


been committed by changing military tenures for 


© other holdings, and by great undervaluations of 


© eſtates upon the deaths of tenants in capite, I 


deſire the parliament may appoint a committee to 
* enquire into the defrauders of the public revenue, 
and to form a bill, to which J will give my aſſent, 
for preventing ſuch frauds in future, that the 
defence of the nation may be put upon its old 


conſtitutional footing.” In ſuch an addreſs. the 


king certainly would not have talked unconftitu- 
tionally ; but his deſpotic and tyrannic temper, and 
his overweening notion of the uncontrolable ſupre- 
macy of the kingly office, and perhaps a deſire of 


copying after the example of his brother-in-law in 


G 2 France, 
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France, who had been taxing His ubjects for twen- 
tyctwo years, without the authority of the ſtates of 
his kingdom, led Charles to purſue other meaſures. 


The king's faults however by no n means rendered _ 


land ſmugglers faultleſs. © , 


© The mutual diſlikes proceeding to animoſities, | 


both parties had recourſe to arms, without either of 


them being able clearly to define upon what grounds 
tliey wete fighting. But had the principles of tho 


Economiſts been then underſtood by king and peo- 
ple, thoſe bloody contentions needed not to have 
taken place; for by thoſe principles not only the 
nature and ſource of the public ſupply would have 
been manifeſt” to the whole nation, but the beſt 

mode of collecting it likewiſe; and all the alteration 


neceſſary for obtaining a free conſtitution would 


have been to have made the grants annual, accord- 
ing to the diſcretion” of parliament, and the actual 
circumſtances of the time, and the executive _ 
accountable for the expenditure.” | 

The iſſue of the fatal conteſt was the _— 
of the king, by a ſentence in direct violation of 
law; and a fucceſſion of his chief murderer a few 
years afterwards to the deſpotic rule of the nation. 
Under the iron rod of this deſpot the ſupplies for 
national defence were collected without rule or mea- 
ſure by military compulſion and, by various ex- 
tortions, more money was raiſed by him in one 
year than had deen raiſed wm murdered "—_— 
in three years. 

Upon the reſtoration of — II. -whely it was 
n the ancient laws wers reſtored with him, 
and 
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and likewiſe the ancient mode of ſupply, it 2 
have been expected that the parliament, from the, 
experience of paſt, trqubles, would haye adopted 
ſuch means as might prevent land ſmuggling in ſu- 
ture; and while it renewed the obligation of the 
land poſſeſſors to furniſh. their debita ſervitia, or 
bounden ſervices, in ſome better mode than hy feudal 
tenures, would at the ſame time have laid the exe- 
cutive power under ſome obligation to apply thoſe 


debita ſervitia to the defence and honour. of the na · 


tion. Parliament however adopted a meaſure alto · 
gether different, and not more contrary to the ſpirit 
of the conſtitution than to the dictates of ſound 
policy. By the moſt abſurd and unconſtitutional 
act for the abolition of tenures, it wholly exempted 


the land poſſeſſors from all direct ſupplies, what - 


ever; and in commutation for what ought by the 
former conſtitution, as well as by the dictates of 
juſt policy, to have been drawn, directly from the 
produce of land, it annexed hereditarily to the crown 
an exciſe duty on beer and ale, amounting not t 
one-twentieth of what by the old conſtitution was 
required from the owners of land. This was a no 


een than impolitic nd By ander- 


5 


ee . a many 5 and - expe- 

dients of ſupply adopted by the lo parliament, t the exciſe 
had. been introduced by them, in imitation of the praftice of 
Holland, which in this point had attrated the curidfity of 
many in England in the time of James I. who is ſaid to have 
ſent over a perſon thither to enquire into the manner and ma- 
nagement of it. About that time it was by the Engliſh filed 


Heathen Greek, and was moſt generally reprobrated by them. 
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ing the nerus adietiſimus, or bond of moſt ſtrict 
obligation, it threw the land owners into the claſs of 
mere idlers, à elaſs ever to be avoided by à well 
conſtituted ſociety; and it introduced a new mode 
of taxation, rather ptejudicial, in many cafes, to 
the nation at large, and no leſs burdenſome to num 
bers of individuals, than tlie feudal ſervices had been 
to the feudal tenants. I may likewiſe add, as it has 
ſince proved, no leſs intricate and perplexing in the 
modes of raiſing it, than the incidents of the feudal 
tenures ever had been, As à ſupplement to this 
firſt exciſe duty, the parliament granted an aſſeſſ. 
ment upon the lands in the different counties; but 
inſtead of impoſing it in a juſt proportion to the 
fund to be taxed, (which is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all equitable taxation) it was rated negli- 
gently and inaccurately, in conſequence of which 
ſome muſt have been too much n while 
* were too much eaſed. 
At the era of the Revolution the parlament no: 

by reverted to the ſyſtem of nature, in regard to 
public ſupplies, and eſtabliſhed a land- tax ſufficient 
not only for the peace eſtabliſhment, but as has been 
proved in pages 84 and 85, for the exigeneies of an 
expenſive war likewiſe; had the tax been levied in 
exact proportion to the value of the rents upon 
which it was impoſed. The Economiſts affirm that 
the produce of the land is the only fund for na- 
tional ſupplies. The parliament at the Revolution 
made à great ſtep towards this important truth, 
when by eſtabliſhing a land- tax at four ſhillings in 


the * they declared the produce of land to be 
the 


(Cie 

the chief fund for. taxation. Eſt, quoddam p 
tenus ?. Why they omitted the Principle of impo- 
fog that tax in a juſk proportion to the reſpectixe 
rents, it may be now impoſſible to determine; but 
that ſuch a. principle ſhould at this moment be 
neglected in the eſtabliſhment of a land-tax, i is 4 

great reproach to theſe enlightened times, and 4 
great injuſtice to the majority of the land proprie- 
tors of the kingdom. A deviation from this prin- | 
ciple in other matters, with the pretence of . ad- | 
. hering to it, would be deemed no. leſs ridiculous 
than unjuſt, In this reſpe& the modern acts for. the 
land- tax may be conſidered as political bulls of no 
ſmall magnitude, They eſtabliſhed diſproportion | 
almoſt 3 in the ſame paragraphs, where they 
that juſt proportion ſhall be obſerved; as if a landed 
gentleman - ſhould ſay to his tenants, I mean chat 
you ſhould pay me your rents in à juſt proportion 
to the ſize of your farms, that is, I require a certain 
quantity of wheat from cach of your wheat at 
whether the field be large or ſmall, and a certain 
tity of apples from each of your orchards, whether the 
orchard be large or ſmall, or whether the cron be 
ſcanty or plentiful... It. would be readily allowed 
that this gentleman was not very accurate in his no- 
tions of proportion. But nearly ſimilar is the ſpirit 
ol the preſent acts bor railing a land-tax in Great 


„Fron what is here creniltkdd, as dell as from what Þ wbeve 
written; it "moſt evidetitly Wppears, that Mr. Pit; and tho 
who voted with him; in the affait of che Legacy Bill, acted 
more in conformity to the, Revolution en of taxation 
than thoſe who oppoſed that r 

9 * ” "Britain. 
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Britain: "From ſome they require only four pence, 
and fror ſome four ſhillings, by che ſame rule of 
proportian ; nay, from' ſore not even four-pence 5 
for I can dedlare, upon good Information, that a 
gentleman poſſeſſing an eftate of 5,000, a year, in 
one of the northern counties of England, pays in 
land- tax, at four ſhillings in the pound, only ) 81. 
The undervaluation from a real four ſhillings in the 
pound on this ſingle eſtate; if it had been brought 
to account in the Exchequer, fince the Revolution, 
with the compound intereſt thence arifing, would 
have liquidated upwards of one million of the na- 
tional debt. We may thence diſcover the radical 
cauſe why the nation is at preſent fo much involved 
for if the deficiency. upon a fingle eſtate of 575800. | 
a year, woufd have ſufficed to have paid off one 
million of the national debt; it would not be a 
ſtrained concluſion to affirm,” without any farther 
computation, that the ſum total of the underva- 
luations of the land-tax upon the eſtates of the 
whole kingdom, would have paid off the whole = 
tional debt, | 

As the aner of landed eh thi! are ag: 
grieved by the preſent very diſproportionate aſſeſſi 
ment of the land-tax far exceeds the number of 
thoſe that are thereby unjuſtly fayoured, it is moſt 
reaſ6nable that this unfair advantage of the minority 
ſhould giye way to that of the majority. This ma- 
jority therefore have a right to preſs for an equal 
Yaluation' of 'the land-tax without delay, 'that the 

minority, Who are no exempt, may bear an equal 
ſhare of the public burdens with” themſelves” The 
equal - 
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equal valuation of the aſſeſſtnent, and the rate of 
the aſſeſſment, are two very different things, and 
ought ever to be kept diſtinct. The latter depends 
upon the diſcretion of parliament, but the former 
is founded on a ſtronger authority than that of par · 
liament, the immutable law of right and wrong, to 
which law n . eber ve rag 
form. 

Wehen 6 the afſefſinent; dw to 
be, indeterminate, unleſs by an annual law of par- 
liament, I ſhall here confine myſelf to the means of 
obtaining its equal valuation. For this purpoſe 
there is no need of a new Doomſday Book, or 
any intricate mode of inveſtigation, As the knows 
ledge of the value of the fund is the fine qua 
non for obtaining à proportionate rate, and as the 
leaſes to tenants, whether annual or for a term of 
years, diſcover that fund, let all leaſes of whatever 
kind be regiſtered in the reſpective counties where 
the lands are ſituated; and let the aſſeſſments be 
made for ſuch county according to thoſe regiſters. 
Whenever a leaſe is renewed, let the value of ſuch 
new leaſe be faithfully ſpecified and regiſtered within 
one month after its date, and publiſhed three times 
in the newſpaper of the county town, or in the 
London Gazette; and let the particular new aſſeſſ-. 
ment be made thereupon, by which eaſy and honeſt 
expedient, the income to government would riſe or 
fall in exact proportion as the income of the land 
proprietors raſe or fell; or rather as the income of the 
whole nation roſe or fell; for it is to be preſumed that 
the rents of lands will only riſe or decline as * 
laſt riſes or declines, 

The 
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*-; The: regiſtration above propoſed would eſſect the 
ſame thing in politics, that logarithms have effected 
in mathematics. The now intricate and perplexing 
financial queſtions would thereby be rendered eaſy 
of ſolution. The aſſeſſment of the poor · rates ſup · 
Poſes ſuch a notoriety in every pariſh in England 
and the ſame notoriety is implied by: the. laws en- 
: joining the payment of tythes; for that law could 
never have been put in effect with exactitude, were 
not every clergyman to be fully acquainted with 
the whole of the produce of his own pariſh, When 
England was divided into knights fees, and the 
owners of them were bound in return to defend the 
kingdom, the notoriety of thoſe fees was implied in 
the very inſtitution; and the corruption of that in- 
ſtitution proceeded from the neglect of notoriety, t 
the difficulty of obtaining it. The art of printing 
was then unknown, nay even the art of writing 
was almoſt unknown; there were no newſpapers, na 
turnpike roads, no regular poſtage of letters, conſe : 
quently; though notoriety was the principle of the 
inſtitution, deeds of darkneſs eaſily eſcaped detec- 
tion, and defrauders annually increaſed, even with 
the connivance of the eſcheators, who were ſome» 
times only two for all England. The modern im» 
provements in civil life, that have been juſt men: 
tioned, would not only preclude in theſe times any 
fraudulent evaſions of the land-tax, but would ren» 
der the levying of it a matter of the greateſt caſe 
and correctneſs. Every county would have its re- 
ceiver reſiding in the county town, correſ- 


ponding with the exchequer, and Oy his re» 
5 - naattanices 
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mittances thither; and the financial machine would 
be kept at leſs expence, would move with more: ac» 
curacy, and would ſeldomer require repairs and 
amendments, when thus compoſed only of a a few 
wheels,” than as it is at preſent, ene at 
an hundred wheels, 

- | Having given an outline of the mode for eſtabliſh. 
ing an equal valuation of the land-tax, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to conſider a ſuperficial objection often made 
againſt ſuch a proportionate valuation, which ob- 
jection. has ſeryed as a ſtumbling block to many 
who fincerely wiſh to ſee ſuch a proportionate vas 
luation take place. Many landed eſtates, it hay 
been ſaid, have been purchaſed in counties where tha 
valuation of the land - tax is extremely low, upon the 
preſumption that no alteration of that tax would 
take place, and now to impoſe à higher rate upon 
fuch eſtates would be an injuſtice to, their poſſeſſors. 
But is it not an. injuſtice. in thoſe poſſeſſors Wh 
enjoy an equal protection of government with-thei 
neighbours, not to contribute to the ſupport af go 
bours. The /alus populi, ot the obligation of de- 
fence, is in its nature paramount to every other ob- 
ligation. We have ſeen above, that in the feudal 
times a grant of land made with the expreſs condi 
tion of no ſervices, tenendum fi frankement come le 
roi eft en ſon corone, was nevertheleſs judged in law 
not to be exempt. fram military ſervice ;: and the 
obligation, uulli unquam relazari poteſt, it can be 
forgiven to no man. Among the Romans likewiſe, 


in 


61086) 
in the flouriſhing times of their republic, a free 
man who fraudulently avoided being enrolled in the 
legions, when called upon by the conſul, was made 
a ſlave, and his property was confiſcated to the ſtate. 
Many purchaſes of landed eſtates were doubtleſs 
made in England between the Reſtoration and the 
Revolution ; but when the aſſeſſment of the land- 


tax, ſoon after the Revolution, was raiſed from 


600,000], which it had been at the Reſtoration, to 
two millions, we do not find that thoſe new pur- 
chaſers were exempted in the new valuation. It is 
the protection of Government that renders any 
man's eſtate valuable to him; and if in conſequence 

of this protection, an eſtate bought at twenty · five 
years purchaſe ſhould (without any improvement) 
become ſaleable for thirty- five years purchaſe, go- 
vernment is certainly entitled to a retribution for 
| ſuch @ benefit. The riſe in value here ſpecified 
amounts to upwards of one - fourth; but ſhould an 
eſtate now paying only four- pence in the pound, be 
required to pay a full four ſhillings in the pound, 
that would not be quite one-fifth of augmentation, 
conſequently the benefit beſtowed by government 
would exceed the retribution to government, which 
(excluſive of any riſe in marketable value of an 
eſtate) would be entitled to four ſhillings in the 
pound from it, if the other eſtates of the king: 
dom were rated at four ſhillings. But when go- 
vemment by drawing the ſupplies from the direct 
ſource ſhall become independant of the monied men, 
whoſe) ſhackles it has worn theſe hundred years 
paſt, the rate of intereſt will ſink to ſuch a degree 
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as will raiſe tlie marketable value of land in- 4 
greatet proportion than I have above mentioned. 
To the objectofs among the new purehaſers of eſtates 
at undervaluations, adminiſtration might then fy, - 
we will reimburſe you the full money you paid for 
your eſtates, and will reſel them, burdened with 
four ſhillings in the pound, confident that the e- 
chequer will be a gainer by ſuch commutations. 
If the exchequer, as I think may be demonſtrated, 
would be a gainer by the commutations of ſuck 
eſtates, it would then be the intereſt of the preſent 
poſſeſſors of thoſe eſtates. to avoid ſuch commuta- 
tions. This is conſidering the ſubject in the light 
of the objectors, as a mere money tranſactiom, in 
which light it appears that ſhould government 
maintain the nation in proſperity, the impoſition of 
four ſhillings in the pound, would really take no- 
thing out of their pockets. But the neceſſity of de- 
fence, or in other words, of ſupplies for defence, 
places the ſubject in another light, in which though 
the objectors have not choſen to conſider it, the 
conſtitution muſt. A perſon who buys an eſtate 
does not only lay out his money in the purchaſe 
of land, but actually enliſts himſelf as a defender 
of the ſtate. We have ſeen above that government 
has actually been carried on, and conſequently may 
be carried on, without any of thoſe taxes, that are 
called taxes on conſumption. Now ſhould+ the 
Britiſh government revert to that natural ſyſtem, 
aboliſh all taxes on conſumption, and draw the 
public ſupplies from the direct ſouree of ſupply; che 
produce of land, a * 2 ſuch circum- 
ſtances, 
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* flances, fitting exempt. from a land-tax, would 
aſſiſt government no more than one of his own 
grooms. Upon what principle then could ſuch 3 
land proprietor | expe. the. protects of n 
ment. 

I. hall Sede, at preſents, ohh dne refleion 
more on this point. Were all .our taxes on con- 
ſumption ſuppreſſed, and the whole of the public 
ſupplies, as in former times, to be ralſed from land, 
the land proprietors would, nevertheleſs, ſtill remain 
the moſt opulent claſs in ſociety, as poſſeſſors of 
the only. aſſured ſurplus revenue in the community. 
Merchants and manufacturers, by many years aſſi- 
duous attention, may become rich; but they may 
kkeyiſe,. by maay miſcbances, became bankrupts, 
Thoſe. who live upon ſtipends and ſalaries, are-pre- 


ſiümedd to have only a daily ſubſiſtence, correſpondent 


to their reſpective ranks. In the preſent ſtate of 
things, by the riſe of prices and the fixedneſs of 
ſalaries, many of them have not even that daily 
ſubſiſtence ; and by the extinction of taxes on 
conſumption, they might be enabled to live in eaſe, 
but not in affluence. The great body of manual 
- labourers give their whole capital daily to the pub- 
lic, without any reſerve of iutereſt 3 conſequently, 
when infirmity or old age oyertakes them, inſtead of 
having made accumulations, they are often in la ſtate of 
deſtitution; and be the prices of things, or the rate 
of wages what they may, this will ever be the caſe 
with the great majority of them. Mental labourers, 
* by de ue not only individuals, but 
| i nations 
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hations are often rendered ich, generally ceive 
themſelves but a ſcanty retribution. Laudantor & 
Agent. The. Britiſh hiſtory furniſhes many exam- 
ples of the great opulence of our nobility, and 
gentry, when no public taxes exiſted in this iſland 
but what were paid by themſelves 3 which, taxes, in 
the eſtimation of the! payers, were not even deemed 
taxes, but ſtiled by them ſervitium liberum, that 
is, the ſervice of a freeman. If ſuch was the caſe 
in former times, when the marketable value of 
eſtates. was low, in conſequence of the rate of in- 
tereſt being ten per cent and upwards, it. ĩs reaſon 
able to expect, that · upon a return to that ſyſtem, 
the landed gentlemen would be more diſtinguiſhed 
for their opulence, from the, marketable value of 
rate of intereſt. Land, ſelling at thirty-Gx years 
puzchaſe, is a capital three times more valuable 
. ſold at twelve years purchaſe. | 
Having in the preceding part of this; diſcourſe 
ſhewn that manufactures made and ſold at home, 
though they may enrich individuals, do nat give 
any augmentation of national revenue, I ſhall, here 
make a ſew obſervations in reſpect to the profit. that 
accrues to the nation from that idol of modern 
times, foreign commerce. If our impprts. are of 
equal value to our exports, the national gain will be 
nothing; it will only be as if a crown: piece were 
exchanged for ſive ſhillings, er five ſhillings for a 
crown. | In this ſtate of an equal balance between 
us and; our foreign cuſtomers, though che pation 


may 
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may be no gainer, yet our own merchants; and 
thoſe of foreign countries who ſell our merchandizes 
may de great gainers, by putting 30, or 40, or 50 
per cent upon the retail of the merchandize im- 
ported by them, and fold to their fellow - ſubjects. 
Thus the Eaſt-India company may gain annually 
800,0001. upon the ſale. of their teas, though the 
nation may thereby fiot gain a ſingle farthing, This 


private gain, and others of the like kind, are too 


often maſtakenly deemed national gains, though in 
ſome certain caſes (as in the caſe of tea ſome years ago) 
the nation is actually a loſer by them. The real 
national gain, therefore, cannot be eſtimated from 
the moſt accurate ſtatements of the inſpector ge. 
neral of the cuſtoms, nor from the magnitude of 
the exports, if the magnitude of the imports keeps 
pace with it. To ſettle this balance clearly, very 


many circumſtances are neceſſary to be taken into 


the account; and till thoſe circumſtances be mi- 


nutely underſtood, the decißons in regard to the 
profit from foreign commercial dealings muſt be 


very inaccurate. Should this profit, in reſpect of 
Great Britain, amount annually to five or ſix mil- 
Tons, though it may be doubted whether it riſes ſo 


high, that profit, in compariſon of the other part 


of the national revenue ariſing from agriculture, 


would not be ſo conſiderable as to juſtify the great 
importance annexed to it in the minds of the mul- 
titude, and far leſs to juſtify government in engaging 
in war in compliance with the avaricious ſpirit of 
thoſe who wiſh to extend their gains by unlawful 
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ti) 
aud unjuſt edle. Prom te continual! ery in 


the * mouths- of forks, 12 arè a commercial 
one would be inclined to think, that they believed 


the chief ſource 6 the riches" and proſperity of 


Great Britain was ber foreign trade f that without 4 
foreign trade poverty and diftrefs would oy 

the land, nothing but miſery woud be known, and 
Great Britain would loſe her preponderance among 
the fiations of the eatth; therefore, every intereſt 
ſbould give way to the 'intereft"of foreign trade: 
Whiever rightly utiderftands the principles of the 
Econothiſts, will ſee no neceflity for ſuch gloomy 
forebodings, even on 'the fuppofition of no foreign 
trade. The Economiſts, however, art far from 
faying, Periſh our commerce ; or from wiſhing to 


adopt the ſyſtem of the antient Egyptians, who 


ptobibited foreign trade; or applying to Oer Brix 


Wat we tranflate FO LS (Luke 11 154 A 
may, perhaps, be as juſtly rendered Good-will among men. This 
Chriſtian gqod-will among men haz bat tod often been inter · 
rupted by a ſelfiſh ſpirit among dealers, of monopolizing fo- 
reign markets to themſelves, at the hazard of prejudice to the 


national welfare. The frequent captures of Engliſh ſhips by 


the Spaniſh guarda coſta's s greatly irritated .the Britiſh nation, 
and occafioned the war with Spain in 1739. But is may be 
doubted whether both nations were not betrayed i into hoſtilities 
by the avarice and artifice of our South Sea. Company. From 
a perſon that reſided ſeven years at Cirthagena And other placet 
ia Spaniſh' America, before the breaklag- butt of that wr, I 
have been told that che Spaniſh guarda «coſts's; that | would 


ocherwiſe have remained jnaRtive, wert privately! excited by +. 


our S. 8. Company to make ſeizure of Euglih ſhips, who, as 
interiopers, ſold goods to the Spaniſh « colonifs _ thas ths 
Company ſold them. 
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tain the: late, Biſhip; Berkeley's maxim maxim in regard to 


ichaad, and, ſaying, Gteat Britain might be happy 
and. proſperous, though it. were to be ſurrounded 


by a, wall-of bra. 40 gubits high. 
„The Economiſts. ſee not only national caokt f in 
| Geeien, commerce rightly ; conducted, but a great 
augmentation of the conveniencies and enjoyments 
of human life. . They, nevertheleſs, conſider foreign 
ecommerce as an, object of very little regard as to 
reyenue, in compariſon with that ariſing from the 
cultiyation of territory; and deem a ſtate poſſeſſing 


ker aten, to be exceedingly miſled. and 11} 


Comme | than upon agriculture, fince this laſt is 
à much more ample and. more ſubſtantial ſupport. of 

 pational. opulence and power than the former. 
Many falſe, principles of writers on commerce 
might here be quoted, but I ſhall mention only 


one; Great Britain, ſays one of thoſe writers ſeventy 


Fears ago, could no more expect to get rich without 


the balance hv? trade in her favour, than A v0 | 


as 


children at play.: An this writer 5 idex, then; which 
hy Tecied ks a miſleading doctrine to thouſands, 
t Britain could not "increaſe in opulente and 

15 rity. Without acquiring ſomething” from her 
neighbours: more than, ſhe gives them. Were this 
Aoctrine true lin — to Great Britain, it would 
Hkewiſe be true in regard to other nations that 
kave foreign t 7 be; and they f fhobld all direct theit 
views to acquire ſomething. from their neighbours 
more 
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e 
more than they give them. As it is impoſſible they 


| ſhould all ſucceed in this, the conſequence of com- 


mercial dealings between different nations would 
then by according to that falſe hon, that while 


4 


the RI nations of the earth are ene 
as ſo many gameſters, each endeayouring to make 
itſelf rich by making its neighbours poor; and What 
can be expected from this. but continual Jealouhes, 
diſlikes, and animoſities, rendering nations un- 
friendly, and but too frequently hoſtile to each 
other, "The, Economiſts, on the other hand, whoſe 


| leading principle 18 Good-will among men, affirm, 7 


that all the nations of the earth may traffic together 
with mutual advantage, without acquiring from 


each other more than they give to each other; "and 


that Great Britain may. daily advance 1 in wealth and 
proſperity, without gaining one farthing by her fo- 
reign trade, however extenſive that may be,. pro- | 
vided ſhe giyes her attention to acquire every year 
additional wealth from her territory and her ſeas,” . 
Do manufactures afford no revenue, and does 6 


reign commerce yield but a {mall income —anqd 40 
ve poſſeſs what furniſhes the natural income of a 


ſtate, an extenſive and fertile territory not much 


more than half cultivated, are we not then called 
upon by true policy to increaſe the wealth and 


power of the ſtate by rendering this territory more 
productive. It is to this new Potoſi, this mine of 


riches, that the Economiſts wiſh to direct the at- 


tention of Britiſh patriots, and Brifiſh agriculturiſts. 
H 2 c Here 
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Here permanent wealth may be acquired! tka 
the ſword, without the envy or moleſtation of out 
_ neighbours, accompanied with the increaſe of peo- 
| ple, the lefſening | of taxes to individuals, but the 
augmentation of them to the ſtate, and with the 
diminution of the number of poor, not by death, 
but by transferring them into the claſs of thoſe 
hving i in eaſy and comfortable circumſtances, 
As the produce of the territory of a ſtate is the 
natural ſupport of its government, it becomes, | 
therefore, the duty of government to eſtabliſh ſuch 
regulations as may contribute to render tliat terri- 
tory as productive as poſſible. The dominium utile 
| of the lands is ſecured to the poſſeſſors by govern- 
ment; but the dominium regale, inherent in go- 
vernment, is paramount to the other, and gives to 
| government a right of inſpection and direction · over 
the whole. No land proprietor, in civil ſociety, is 
entitled to ſay he may do with his eſtate what he 
a pleaſes ; becauſe, ſhould he, from obſtinacy or 
negligence, omit to render his lands productive, the 
ſtate is thereby ſo far endamaged, and conſequently 
bas a right to take ſuch meaſures as may prevent 
that damage. This renders evident the great im- 
portance and neceſſity of the bill for the diviſion 
and improvement of the commons and waſte lands 
of Great Britain. By paſſing | that bill (the fruits 
of the aſſiduous labours of the Board of Agricul- 
tute) into a law, the legiſlature will directly enlarge 
its own revenues, as well as thoſe of individuals, 
aud will e as much increale pe power and 


LS opulence 
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opulence of the nation, e fettle: Hand half 
hr ee r ee Peng . ont. * 

But it is not only ee bad Wet ah hh 
bee ulebatons! of thoſe lands, that call for the 
interpoſition and protection of government. The 
legiſlature, by taking upon itſelf the noble occu- 
pation of exempting from thraldom the poor and 
induſtrious country labourers, would, in fact, be 
only looking more particularly after its own intereſts, 
for the latter muſt ſuffer in proportion as the; for- 
mer are oppreſſed. The nation is very much 
obliged to Sir John Sinclair, who, by his aſſiduotis 


and pratriotic labours, has been inſtrumental in 


bringing to the knowledge of the public the 
grievances and oppreſſions ſuffered by many of thoſe 
cultivators in the northern parts of the iſland; 
There is hardly one of the many juditious and hu- 
mane writers of the ſtatiſtical account of Scotland. 
whoſe- pariſh is in the northern and mountainods 
parts, who does not enumerate among the diſadvan- 
tages tuat agriculture there labours under, the high 
rents, and the eee e ee 
poſſeſſion of their farms. + CRANES 
Ia regard to high rents it may be obſerved; that, 
nag to the ſyſtem of the Economiſts, governs 
ment ought always to feel an immediate benefit 
from them, or from any riſe of rent whatever. Iu 
that caſe, the maladly and the remedy would go 
together, and the people at large would more wil⸗-⸗ 
ingly pay double for their bread and their butchers- 
meat, ben they perceived the income of govern - 
went was thereby proportionably increaſed, and 
tra H 3 con- 
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through the means of other taxes. But when they 


. Hind the püces of their bread and butchers · meat 


mtiiſed upon them without any alleviation in other 
takes, the moderate naturally conciude that there 
is miſguvernment ſomewhere, and the factious that 
government is to Blame; when, in fact, it is go - 


Voernment that is injured, as well as the community 


at large. A landed proprietor, ho raiſes the rents 
of his farms without any actual improvement of 
them, what elſe does he do but aſſume the uncon+ 
ſtitutional power of taxing his fellow-fubyeds with- 


out eonſent of Parliament, and his farmers ure his 


tax -gatherers-. When theſe: alk ten- pence for a 
pod of butter which they formerly ſold for five 
pen or demand fix - pence for a pound of chbeſe 
which they before ſold for: a groat, and ſell their 
gorn and cattle proportionably dearer, what apology 
can: they: give ſor theſe new: taxations but "that they 
are compelled to impoſe them, becauſe u land- 
bord has afkdd:fo much more of them. 
3 ——— cf: 
| foil,” and augmentation of its produce, is to be 
viewed in a quite different light. This riſe f 
rents is a principal object af the Economiſts,” It - 
enlarges the powers of the min wheel, that moves 
_ gyery-other Wheel in ſociety andi is itſelf ſet in mo 
tion by nature and the induſtry of man. As the 
motion of that wheel is progreſſive or retrograde, fo, 
Proportional. is: the proſperity« of dhe ſtate pro. 
greſſive ot retrograde; / A riſe df nts after! this 
manner dhe as, much _—_ A 


5 ac I vernment, 
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| 6ught' to be condemfed Flow cbm n i it * 
find thofe two very different meanings of te w 
improvement cohfounczed togethiern bot cy Ey 
ſuperßcial reaſonerg but by met Who" might U 
expected never to loſe fight of the Aſtinctioa 
tween then. A thdn-(Who has rifſed" His eftäte! 
without any improvertent of the Toll hen ge 
ear to 1000 l. makes no difteulty of ſaying bs 
has improved his eſtate. But has he -thereby im- 
proved the eſtate f the” kation p © By i nens, 
He has only taxed the mgnufacturers und laboufet 

in bis neighbourhood, af rendered Uiving mots 
hard to them, till they overtake hint by" — 
1 wages upon — 2 
of theſtt to the retatine ſituatibn they were in befoe ß 
ohen, "Thowld ' tit 6" of rents 411" the formt 


coinmenced without an 
tiene to the nation: 
Thie increaſe of Ses 3 Neeb ef 
be price of pröducæ, is What a wiſe agricultural 
nation will chiefly aim at; and eheü tſüs becdmes 
the principal object of the land owners of Great 
Britain, the incfeaſe of their incomes will then be 4 
certain proof of the flouriſhing ſtate of the ation, 
The mere they raiſe” their rents after this manner, 
the möre the people will Hive octalidn to r4joice," as 
 cifineſFof Heing 7 A — 3 
Tofiſetfüen ce. a 
; FRE Katie n; in ge e a, beg 8 tl "x" er g 1 
that the Tents of lands' ſhould be fhiſed after this 
IA | H 4 manner 
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manner, the legiſlature. is therefore bed to pur- 


fue ſuch meaſures as may remove. every obſtruction 
that prevents its taking place, And as one of the 
chief obſtructions to the increaſe of, national produce, 
upon which. tho public proſperity ſo much depends, 
is the want of leaſes, that is, the want of ſecurity 


to the cultivator in his farm, the legiſlature, thete- 


fore, poſſeſſes the right of enforeing the granting of 
es throughout the whale kingdom. 

It was well oþ{erved- by a member of the laſt. 
en who has wide eſtates in that part of 
the iſland Where the grievance - of the want of 
leaſes is moft ſeverely fei that — ought to 
be under regulation as well as commerce. And 
| pertainly nothing can be a more diſgraceful * ab- 
furd - policy. in an agricultural. nation, than that 
_ great numbers of owners af land ſhould from neg; 
ligence, miſtaken avarice, or a luſt of domination, 
be ſuffered. ſo to let their land as to prevent the 
general yearly revenue of the ſtate from augmenting 
twenty or thirty millions, more eſpecially when by 
letting their lands upon leaſes thoſe very. owners. of 
land would probably  ſoop greatly augment their 
"projent- incomes, The moſaical law forbad the ox 
that treaded out the corn to be muzzled; but in 
ſome. parts of Great Britain the cultivaturs them: 
ſelves arg muzzled; their labopr, though. yielding 
ſuſtenance to athers, not yielding ſuſtenance to 
tnemſelves and families. This impohcy. and in: 
humanity having long prevailed, has, compelled 
many of them to becoine cultivators in America, 


ſrom bene perhaps they a lately, been, inſtru; 
mental 


] 
; 
| 
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mental in relieving our wants, thereby draining ths 
money out of the kingdom, when by à different 
policy they might Hays berg e eee | 
wealth and its ſtrength, b 

But the cultivators in that part of the ind it 
it alleged, are lazy and indolent. To this it may 
be anſwered, that they are lazy and indolent for the - 
ſame reaſon that ſlaves ate lazy and indolent, from 
their daily experience that all their ſweat and all 
their labour go only to fill another man's pocket, 
and turn to no account to themſelves, Such a con- 
ſequence damps their exertions; and fince they 
have no proſpect but of continuing poor, many of 
them prefer, molles in gramine ſomnos, ſoft 'ſlum<- : 
bers on the graſs, to active induſtry that would 
yield them no profit. But that they are not, in 
general, naturally indolent, but of a character the 
very, reyerſe, appears from the following circum- 
ſtance, recorded by ſeyeral of the ſtatiſtical writers, 
that great numbers of them angually- undertake 
temporary emigrations from home of 100 or 200 
miles in order to get employment. Can any thing 
give a greater proof of the love of induſtry of theſe 
poor labourers, and of ſome great miſgovernment 
and oppreſſion exiſting at home on the part of theit 
landlords? If thoſe landlords would but reflect 
upon thoſe emigrations, they would perceive that 
the diſgrace of them recoils wholly upon themſelves. 
Were hundreds of country Jahourers annually - to 
quit Kent and go into Devonſhure for employment, 
or if country labourers were to male ſhort emigra- 
tions from, Connecticut to Virginia to get work, 

5 would 
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n | 
would' it not be concluded that the Kultpintisg of 
kind met with ſome particular diſeouragement from 


the land owners of Kent and Connecticut. For 4 


farm, under proper management and ſx ilfully cul- 
trvated, ought to give employment to labourers the 
whole year round. Land owners, therefore, who - 
are inſtrumental in the temporary emigration of 
ttzeir country labourers; are, in fact, contributing 
in fo far to the diminution 6f their own incomes; 
But when they compel them by urigenerous treat- 
ment to a perpetual emigration to a foreign country, 
they contract a high degree of culpability in reſpect 
to the community at large. The flothful man 
apologizes for his indolence by ſaying, there is 4 
| Hon in the way; but were many of the farmers in 
thoſe parts to be reproached with” the miſerable cul- 
_ tivation of their fields, they would have a moſt 

folid excuſe in faying there is a landlord in the way: 
| They might juſtly plead, we have no property in 
our farms; we are in contintial dread of being diſ- 
poſſeſſed; were we to attempt improvements, ſome 
evaricious neighbour, who offered a ſmall riſe" of 
fent; would be preferred to us. Theſe are dif 


EP ebrtagements which fink us, and are ſtrong induyce4 


ments to us to quit our native country. But we 
do ot love to forſake our relations and friends, if 
we cod get land to cultivate upon terms that 
would afford us a proſpect of enjoying the fruits of 
Sur induftry. * As the ſtate, by our oppreſſion, is A 
vety great ſufferer as well as ourſelves, government 
| is therefore, for its own ſake as well as -ours, bound 
to eſtabliſh à lau fourided: on the principles of juſ⸗ 
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tice, by which" we may be” ſecured, that the more 
we improve out farins, where we were born, and 
which we love to oceupy, the more we ſhall enrich 


ourſelves.” Gibe us but ſuch ſecurity, and the im- 


provements of our farms, and the embelfiſhment of 
the country will in a ſhort time prove that we are 
neither lazy nor unintelligent. We will/ then will. 
ingly partieipate our gains with our landlords, which 
will put it in their power to contribute much more 
largely to the defence of the ſtate; while we our 


ſelves, by betteritig our circumſtances, will be en- 


abled to rear up new families, and to become 
greater euſtomers to the trnaſa carers 1 ee 
en wy 9G 

As the procuring the denten dune of Bebe 
from its lands will ever be a principal object witlt 
every wiſe government, and as that greateſt quan- 


tity of produce cannot be procured from the lands 


of Great Britain, while the farmers are diſeburtged 
from improvements by want of leaſes, a grievance; 
riot confined to one corner of the ifland alone, but 


pervading almoſt every county in the kingdorti, it 


becomes, therefore, the duty of the legiſläture to 
_ jmpoſe a penalty upon thoſe who thus obſtruct the 


proſperity of the nation by not granting leaſes to 


P their farmers ; and that penalty would very properly 
be an additional land-tax, of fix-pence i in the pound, | 


upon all lands not cultivated, under a Ile of at 
leaſt: twenty" years duration. 1 n Sn 
Should ſuch a penalty have the kiappy! effect 
of aboliſning the great politicaſ eus, which now. in- 
fiat barrenneſs upon ous lands, it may be preſumed 
the 
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the land' owners would immediately from the changa 
ſeel a benefit in their rents of two millions ſterling 
annually, reckoning the cultivated acres in Great Bri- 
tain at only 40 millions, and ſuppoſing a riſe. of rent 


"of one ſhilling per acre, upon a general introduction 


of leaſes. And if the land owners would be thereby 


5 benefited two millions, the national benefit thence 


reſulting, may conſequently be computed at four 
times that ſum. In point merely of profit, can the 
revenues of a Bengal, naturally precarious, be com- 
pared to ſuch an eaſy and permanent acquiſition 
within the circuit of our own ſeas, An expetlient 
ſomewhat fimilar to what is above propoſed was 
adopted by an anceſtor of the preſent King of Sardi- 
nia, who wiſhing to introduce à moſt material agri- 
cultural improvement in his dominions in Italy,. 
impaſed a particular tax upon the lands in Pied - 
mont; but exempted. from the tax all thoſe land- 
lords who planted upon their eſtates a certain num- 
ber of mulberry trees. To this judicious law Pied- 
mont is at preſent indebted for its annual rich re- 
yenye from the production of ſilk; for the landlords, 
in order to exempt themſelves from the additional 
land tax, made haſte to plant the ſtipulated number 
| of mulberry trees, by which, beſides greatly benefit- 
ing their country, they quickly added very: denk. | 
mbly to their own rents. 

The great difficulty of forming a proper Wind * 
the advantages ariſing from improvements may by 
lard, has probably been one of the. chief cauſes — 


E bave been ſo ET This difficulty, however, 
being 
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belng no. happily temoved by the great ingetwity 
of the ate Lord Kaims, who has given a-general 
form of a leaſe,” ſuited to all poſſible caſes, publiſhed 
by Dr.'Andetſon” in his Agricultural Report for the 
county of Aberdeen, and which I have added in an 
Appendix to my preſent difcourſe, it may therefore 
be expected that landlords will at length advett to 
the annual loſſes they ſuſtain by not granting leaſes 
to their farmers, and will perceive the advantages 
that would accrue to themſelves and the nation by 
cultivating their eſtates by farmers excited to _ | 
try by equitable leaſes. 

As men by their nature are intended to be cults 
vators of the ground, the more equally, therefovs, 
they ate diſtributed over its ſurface, the greater, in 
all likelihood, will be their proſperity. ' On this ac- 
count the Economiſts exceedingly condemn. the ag- 
gregating or crowding of men, without neceſſity, by 
twenty thouſands, and thirty thouſands, in towns 
and cities, and urge it as an indiſpenſible duty of 
government to take ſuch meaſures as may ſpread 
population in an equal degree over the whole terri- 
tory it ſuperintends, in order that men may never be 
fat ſeparated from the ſource from whence, as has 
been demonſtrated, the chief of his ſubſiſtence and 
of his wealth is to originate. 

There 1s no territory on the globe where this prig- 
ciple may with more propriety be reduced to practice 
than in this happy iſland of Great Brita; and it is 

a circumſtance worth noting, that our anceſtors two 

' thouſand years ago, ſeem to have acted upon this 
principle from a conviction of its propriety. and ſuit- 
able neſs 
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ableneſs-to the terfitory which they. dectinied: fu- 
lius: Cæſar, in his wars on the neighbouring conti - 
nent of Gaul, was employed for fix or ſeven. years, 
not only in fighting many battles, hut beſieging 
many populous cities, ſq, ſtrongly fortified by art as 
to ſeem to bid defiance to any aſſailant. But in 
Great Britain, at the ſame time, from his own ac+ 
count of it, neither walled town nor walled city ſeems 
to have exiſted, though in comparative populouſneſs 
it appears not to have been deficient; for the infi- 
nite: number of men, hominum infinita multitudog 
which he met with in Britain, was, particularly no- 
ticed by him. Indeed, this hominum infinita mul 

titudo, or infinite number of men, is more likely to 
be met with in a country inhabited, without towns 
and cities, than in a eountry abounding with them; 
for, as in cities and towns, in general, more die 
than are born, their multiplicity muſt, therefore, 


rather retard population than forward it. 


The dread of hoſtility, and the hopes of fomrity 
| ngainit blood-thirſty and vagrant plunderers, were 
probably the motives that firſt drove men into walled 
towns, and while theſe motives were continually ope- 
rating among the ſmall ſovereignties into which the 
continent was. then divided, a ſpirit of good neigh- 
bourhood and mutual kindneſs feems to have pre- 
vailed among the ſmall ſovereignties into which Bri- 
tain was at that time divided, and happily rendered 
walled towns to them unneceſſary. A ſenſe of ge- 
neral ſecurity againſt a foreign invader ſeems to have 
inſpired the Britons with a ſenſe of individual ſecu- 
rity, and with the natural concomitant of that, a 
predominant 
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pradodiingt paſſion for rural habitation ; and. this 
paſſion ſo conſonant to nature, has deſcended through 
ſucceſſi generations to Britons of modern times, 
even in ſpite of the falſe policy of late years, which 
has given too much countenance to the augmen- 
tation of towns, from a notion that manufactures 
could not be properly carried on elſewhere. On the 
Continent, on the other hand, the natural paſſion 
for rural habitation has through ſucceſſive ages con- 
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of ſecurity that has always prevailed ; ; and one - mecks 
there not only with walled cities and walled towns, 
but even with walled villages. 

_ Great Britain is now happily One and Indiviſhle, 
conſequently its inhabitants, who when they lived 
in different ſovereignties did not find cities and towns 
neceflary, are at preſent much leſs under any neceſ- 
ſity of crowding into cities and towns, from motives 
of defence and ſecurity. Bands of ravagers are here 
unknown ; and individual plunderers would probay 
bly be leſs frequent, were they to exchange, the 
wants and diſtreſſes of a town life for the eaſily ac 
quired competence, which honeſt induſtry would pro- 
cure by cultivating the ground. 

If cities and towns in the inland parts of Great 
Britain are not required for defence, a little confide- 
A ration will ſerve to ſhew that they are not in general 
d required for manufactures. We obſerve manufac- 
tures of great extent and great ingenuity at this day 
4 carried on in villages, "What, then, is to hinder all 
manufactures of the {ame kind from being carried on 
R the ſame manner, and in many caſes, even in de. 
* | tached | 
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| tacked badntets. Amid all the variety of curious 8 
manufactures now carried on in Birmingham, there 
s hardly any one kind, that is not as completely ma- 
nufactured by Mr. Bolton, in his great manufactory, 
at Soho, within two miles of that town, many of 
whoſe workmen, when their day's work is finiſhed; 
retiring to detached hamlets on the adjoining com- 
mon. If village wofkmen at Soho furniſh the moſt 
curious hatdware, we find village workmen, likewiſe, 
from the hamlets round Tunbridge Wells, furniſhing 
the elegant cabinet work ſo much admired under the 
name of Tunbridge Ware. It is village workmen 
who fabricate the great variety of iron work at the 
very extenſive manufactory at Carron. Of the great 
numbers of mills for ſpinning cotton now exiſting - 
| in Great Britain, many have by preference been 
erected in villages. In the niceſt part of the linen 
branch, namely, damaſk weaving, not à few of the 
moſt ſkilful manufacturers are to be found in villages. 
Without ſpecifying more particulars, theſe may ſuf- - 
fice to ſhew that the great miaſs of manufactures may 
be executed by workmen not reſident in towns; 
and from hence it follows, that it would be a true 
policy in Great Britain to check the augmentation 
Fc inland towns, ſince neither defence nor manufac- 
tures require ſuch towns. 
wo taking but à half view of things, to fay, that 
towns give employment to the farmers; for if all 
thoſe who are now workers im towns were to become 
workers in the country; and in general there is no 
natural impediment to ſuch a tranſition, they would 
got de leſs conſumers of the produce of the ſoil than at 
2 preſent; 
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preſent; umi the ſame may be kid uf idlers in towns; > | 
were they to prefer xcrefidencean the thuntry. Then 
probability rather is that in fuck: x ſtaie of pon 
lation, both the product of the ſoil wouldibe greater; 
and the conſumption greater; for in town the ſitua⸗ 
tion of many journeytnen labqurers is ſuch as pre- 


vents them from marrying, and leads them to:ſpend> 


many of their non-working: hours in ſkittle· grouniis 
or in ale houſes; whereas; if tbhoſe journeymen were 
to de ſettled in the country, with a garden adjoin- 
ing to their houſe, more of them wuuld be induced 
to marry, and would find delight in their hours of: 
relaxation, in cultivating their garden, or inſtructing 
their children. Agriculture; the fountain of out; 
wealth, would thus get à recruit of two hundreds = 
thouſand new cultivators, who were they to beſtow: 
but one hour a day in: field labour would thereby 
more benefit the nation, than by fix hours employed 
by them in manufactures. Were even great numbers 
of them to quit manufactures altogether, and to em · 
ploy themſelves in ãgriculture, the greater ſtill vould 
be the advantage to: the nation ; for the preſent; 
overabundance of manufactures on: one band, and 
over great ſcarcity of products on the other, : plainly? 
ſhews-that too many labourers are employed in the: 
manufacturing line, and too few; labourers in ther 
agricultural line. For example, were all the cut- 
lers in Great Britain to: be idle for a couple of years} 
the ſtock in the ſhops gives reaſtm to preſume, that 
the buyers of ſcifſars, [knives, crzots; dc. would 
during that time experience no flencieney of ſupply; 
and om Gums. maybe r 
other 
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other erties of inatulutire;rwvich the make ave: | 


frequently preſſing upon the buyers at a twelve- 
months credit, or an cighteew month credit, a plain 


proof that the market is overfiocked with ſuch com- 


modities, fince the fellers ef-thent; are; faur to give 
4 premiuꝑ of 6 or 7 per cent to have pe e 
off their hands. s 23519'7 
How diffrent b the Gel the prodiets of i- 
culture, particularly of the important articte'of corn 


The annual fupply of that article, in its greateſt; 


abundance, ſor theſe 50 years paſt, has never yielded 
a ſurplus of three months fabfiltence above the an- 


naal conſumption. Nay, within theſe two years, 


the annual conſumption in the article of grain has: 
experienced a deficiency of ſupply of three months; 


ſo. that if corn had not been brought from abroad, 


the whole nation muſt have been, put for twelve 
months upon 4 ſhort allowance of bread, with a 
daily diminution of one fourth of the ufual quantity. 
The evident conſequence of this feems to be, that 
the people of Great Britam for a long time paſt have 

gene too much into manufactures, which when fold 
at home produce no nationab income ; and have be- 
| Howed too little attention upon agriculture which 
in ſome caſes has yielded the vaſt increaſe. of 20, 00 


Per cent and of which ſome of the products are as 


eapable of being ſtored and preſerved for I 
ſome articles of manufacture are. 

*The eommons- that require to be Gebe an 
the: waſte lande that would admit of further im- 
proyement,' are computed to amount in Great Bri- 
tuin to 22 millions of acres,” vhich is more than on 
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fourth of the whole territory. Theſe to be: properly 
cultivated would give employment to 200 ne 
families, and ſubſiſtence to twice that nber; a = 
how can they be expected to be properly cultivated 
unleſs inhabitants reſide -1upon them. But beſides 
theſe commons and waſte lands, the tandsat'preſent- 
under cultivation would require many; thouſands of 
new cultivators, in order to advance-them W 
higheſt degree of improvement. t 9781 

To accompliſh this higheſt degree Spe 
ment of our ſoil, the: Economiſts affirtn,: that inland 
towns are ſo far from being 'neceffary; that they! 
even obſtraQit, and that the wealthy andapulencs of 
the nation would be very quickly advanced; wers the! 
hands that thoſe towns have withdrawn from agricub- 
ture to be diſtributed; as cultivators over the whole 
rand, wherever thete/ was. MA W e 
the plowe. 

The e Aiſtridiation 6f Jonas 
the furface of the territory, while it greatly increaſad 
the real and ſubſtantial revenue or! wealth of the 
kingdom, would neither prejudice manufacturing in- 
duſtry, nor general notas. We have ſeen above, 
that in this. iſland moſt extenſive brancties of ma- 
nufacture are carried on in villages ; and as by this 

diſtribution of the eultivators, ſuhſiſtenpe would be 
rendered more abundant, and conſequently cheaper, 
manufacturers would thereby naturally ben draw to 
intermix themfelyes with them eee 
kingdom rr © bug ; 434803 Atv 

In regard en morals th ne 
eh. _ in the inland counties eE-Great Britain 
| L | of URS there 
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there were no towns / beſides: the county town, that 
either ruſticity or immorality would prevail. In a 
Chriſtian country every pariſn church is a centre of 
civilization. Chriſtianity, in regard to its practical 
duties, is only the perfection of humanity; and who- 
ever will attend his church, and aſſiduouſly prac- 
tice the precepts there recommended, will neither be 
deficient in good morals. nor in good manners. He 
may not have the deceitful: varniſh of the late Lord 


Cheſterfield's whited ſepulchre, but he will have 


the poliſh of. the mind, which vil /infally give: | 


him a civil demeanour. 4 nt 
The proportionate diftribution of the people over 
che territory would likewiſe be the means of pre- 


venting innumerable expences that now detra& con- 


fiderably from the nation's proſperity, I mean the car- 
riage of ſubſiſtence from the place where it; is pro- 
duced to the place where it is conſumed, and of raw 
materials from their place of production to the 
place where they are manufactured; and of manu- 
tures from: the places Where they ate fabricated: 
to theplaces where they are yended. In conſequence 
of - the preſent impolitic aſyſtem of people's cluſ- 


tering without neceſſity into large cities, or even into 


particular counties (for Lancaſhire, we are told, con- 
tains] more people than it can nouriſn), cattle reared 


in one place are driven 300 or 400 miles to be flavigh- 


| tered-in another cet woel that grous in a ſouthern 
county is carried 200 miles to be manufactured in a 
northern county; and when manufactured is carried 


many hundred miles in order t he ſold. Theſe and | 


| funilat inſtances that might be produced, give em- 
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 ployment to a great number of wagons upon bur 
public roads, and this tranſport buſineſs paſſes wWith 


many for a lucrative commerce, when it is in fact:a 


diminution of the national profit, neatly to the 
amount of what it coſts. If woollen manufactures, 
by being fabricated where the wool is produced; were 
to be exempted from this charge of double tranſ- 
port, they might be bought at lower prices both 
by domeſtic and foreign purchaſers, which would pro. 
mote the national proſperity. If Lancaſhire" contains 
more people than it can nouriſh, we ought to con- 
clude from thence, either that the cultivatioh of that 
county is not brought to its higheſt degree of im- 
provement, or that the county is too populous, in 
which laſt caſe, it would be a national advantage, if 


the ſupernumerary inhabitants were to remove to 


ſome other part of the ifland, where there is a defi- 
ciency of population, and a ſuperfluity of ſubſiſt- 
ence. The cattle that are now driven at a conſide- 
rable expence 300 or 400 miles to be ſlaughtered, 
might more profitably to the hation be confumed 
near the ſpots where they are reared, ' were thoſe 


ſpots to have their proporfionate — of cultivator 5 


and manufacturers. 
Although large cities and large towns in the inlavd 


parts of Great Britain may juſtly be conſidered as 


detracting from the nations proſperity, they would 
however have a dire& contrary effe& when fituated 


upon the, coaſts of the iſland. As much as villages 


and detached hamlets ought to be preferred in the 
non" of the ifland, ſo much ought walled cities 
I 3 1 and 
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and walled towns tobe encquraged upon its . 
and at the mouths of its navigable rivers. There, 
and there only, walled cities and walled towaF ought 


to be as numerous as poſſible, on many accounts, 


but-principally for the three following reaſons. 
Firſt, numerous walled towns upon its coaſts would 


be the means of promoting and extending foreign 


commerce, which though no great ſource of i income, 


compared with agriculture, yet when conducted with | 


prudence, may add ſomething to the enjoyments as 
AG} to the, riches of the inhabitants. 
Secondly, numerous walled towns upon the coaſts 
would contribute greatly, to the increaſe of the fiſhery, 
that golden mine to thoſe ywho;proſecute-it with ſkill 
common, remarkable for its great fertility, and they 
ho cultivate this common, namely, fiſhermen, ought 
yaturally to have their habitations on the edge of it. 
it would. be abſurd to expect a conſtant: reſident 
in a large town to be a farmer, ſo it would be equally 
Rbſurd to expect the inhabitant remote from the coaſt 
to be a fiſnerman. How many thouſands in this 
iſland i folloq a marine life hardly for any other reaſon 
but becauſe they have been born and bred within 
ght of the ſea. Were the number of thoſe in Great 
Britain bern and bred within fight of the ſea, to be 
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be 4 that thoſe 8 a marine lie would 
alſo be twenty times as numerous. In proportion to 
the harveſt, ſo ſhould be the reapers. Since the Bri 
Ih lone can e eee, times the wealth or ſub- 
| ſiſtence 


r 
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ſiſtence that is at preſent extracted from-thems. it 
will therefore be 4 prudent polſcy in) de govern 
ment of Fxitain to gdopt- ſuch means ag may aug- 
ment the number of thoſe following à marine diſe 
twenty fold. And what policy could ſa much aug» 
ment the number of thoſe who follow a marine life; 
as to induce a million more of inhabitants to reſide 
on the ſez coaſts, by giving every encoumagement to 
multiply maritime cities, The Penſſonary De Witt, 


in his Political Maxim, p. 35. computes the number 


of the people in the United Provinegs at 2, 400, ooo, 
and of theſe he reckons 450, ooo earn Bheir liviug by 
the fiſheries at ſea, and ſeiting them out with ſhips, 
rigging, . ca/ks, ſalt, aud pther materials or infirus 
ments, and the traffic that depends thereon, In 
another place he ſays, more than the one half of the 
trade of Hollaud would decay, in caſe the trade of 
fiſh were deftroyed.:: In a population of 2,400,000 
ſouls, 450,000 make near a fifth part, and in that 
proportion the number of people in Great Britain 
depending for a ſubſiſtence upon the fiſhing buſineſa, 
and what relates to it ought to amount to near two 
millions, were the views of government, and the views 


of individuals, turned as earneſtly to that great ob» 


je& in Britain as they are in Holland. and that they 
are not ſo turned, is no ſmall reproach to the policy 
of this iſland; for what has maintained:this fifth part 
of the inhabitants of Holland, has heen drawn from 
ſeas properly belonging do Great Britain ; or from 
ſeas fituated more conveniently for Britiſh fiſhermen, 
wor for Putch -fiſhermen; and/capable af main» 
; 14 | jajning 
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5 ten times more people than who now draw 
their ſubſiſtence from them. Had Britain even 
but a ſmall "ſea frontier to improve, the neglect of 
Improving” it, though not of great conſequence, 
would ſtill be a blameable policy. But Great Britain, 
Including Ireland, (which I mean to be included in 
all that is ſaid, or ſhall be ſaid in this diſcourſe) has 
the advantage of a ſea frontier of upwards of 3000 
miles, and of ſeas waſhing that frontier; affording 
ſubſiſtence for millions of men, were thoſe millions 
to be induced by political regulations to cultivate 
chem. Should a rich proprietor poſſeſs an immęnſe 
plain of great fertility to the extent of 30, oo or 
40,000 acres;' where the herbage, as in ſome places 
of Hungary, riſes to the heighth of five or ſix feet, 
and ſhould he nevertheleſs keep neither bullock nor 
horſe upon it, nor any live ſtock whatever, it would 
be concluded by the ſenfible and judicious, that 
fach proprietor had not his eyes open (to his own in- 
tereſt; But muſt not the ſamèe thing be concluded 
of the people of Great Britain and Ireland, who 
continue to give ſo little attention to the watery 
plain with which they are ſurrounded, though an 
hundred times more to be valued on account of the 
wealth it would afford, than _ un . 
mentioned. rt iu on ki 

Abe firſt and mat; . a to the 8 
ment of this watery plain is by encouragements to 
bring multitudes of men to live within view of it; 
for it is hardly poſſible for multitudes of men to live 
conſtantly within view of it; without a great * 
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of them forming ſuch a connection with it, as may 
procure them, if not opulence, at leaſt a ſubſiſtence. 
Were the propoſition of founding either a ſecond 
Birmingham or a ſecond Liverpool to be deliberated 
upon, true policy would decidedly declare. in fa- 
- your of the new Liverpool, becauſe all the arts, 
trades, and manufactures carried on in Birmingham, 
of in any inland town whatever, might juſt as con- 
veniently be carried on in the new maritime city, 


vith the addition of the trades that ſcafuring; bus 


neſs creates. 15 
eee eee eee the fa; fen 
5 el. den Britain and Ireland would admit of 


twenty new Liverpools, which ſo far from diminiſh- | 
ing the national population, would contribute 


greatly to augment it. How many vacant and de- 
. fart ſpots are there at preſent on the ſhores of theſe 
iſlands, where ſuch new maritime cities might con- 

veniently be founded, were Government to make- 
it an object of its attention to mark out ſuch ſpots, 
and give encouragement to new ſettlers to. inhabit 
them. The ſituations for ſuch new maritime cities 
ought not to be haſtily choſen, not fixed upon en- 
tirely upon the report of military engineers. Civil 
engineers ought alſo to be conſulted, and the re- 
ports of both to be compared and weighed. The 
great abundance of fiſh: ought to be a leading mo- 
tive for fixing the ſituation of many of the new 
waritime cities in their vicinity, and ſuch is that 
abundance 1 m Our north-weſtern ſeas, that 4 city of 
8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants might be ſupported. by 
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fiſhing, and the commerce depending upon it, on 
e ee eee eee eee 
coaſt of Scotland | 

ern 
bably foon become a profitable ſpeculation, as go+ 
vernment, it may be hoped, will ere long have a 


| happy opportunity of colonizing them with 1 50,009 
ex 200, 0 men, who by changing their ſwords and 
cutlaſſes for plow 


s and fiſhing nets, may add to the 
wealth of the country, and at the. ſame time may - 
continue to add to its ſtrength. 


Ahe public cacouragements. to theſe new ſettlers. 


may be various. Were the tax upon bricks, uſed 
in their buildings, to be remitted to them, the ge- 
neral amount af that tax would probahly thereby 
nat be. diminiſſied. Phe fame might be ſaid of the 
en of de hause, acid af the wins 
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oned 4 4528, 000, and the Population in 1 785 N ;-computed to 


de 144,754 ſouls, which is "near 38 acres to each individual, or 
about 20 ſouls to a ſquare mile. In the Gngdom of Naples 


the general population is reckoned to give 203 ſauls to a ſquare 
mile, -ſupported-by 4he-fertility of che tetritoty. The land in 
the north. part of Scotland js grealy inferipr. ta that of the | 
kingdom of Naples in point of fertility; but this inferiority is 
Folly t compenſated by the ſuperior fertility of the Teas iti fat 


| Sikhing fabliſtence to man; therefore the improvement of the 
fences by he eſtabliſument af large maritime towns. may Tv%- 


dez che landg in thoſe parts of the iſland. capable of ſupporting 
ale ne equal to that of the kingdom of Naples, that is, 
rtr the number of their inhabitants to near a mil- 


Bon and an half; and cht value of thi jands fn proportions 


| — uin nz 222.5 7-10 000.8 
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6 
n were the new ſettlers to be exempted from 
thoſe taxes for ten years. . Premiums might like- - 
wiſe be beſtowed on thoſe who built or navigated 
boats or veſſels Daene or nne ; 
to a certain quantity. ers; 
- Theſe indulgencies, without being at — — 
ſome to government, or ſenſibly diminiſhing the ge- 
neral ſum total of che taxes, would be moſt alluring 
inducements to dra inhabitants to the new ſet. 
tlements, who by directing their induſtry without 
eren and the ſcafaring buſineſs depend. 
ant upon it, would as aſſuredly acquire an income 
as if they were to become farmers in any county of 
Great Britain. They ought for the firſt years to 
xeceive every prudential ſupport, which, in the ſuc - 
cefſion of time, they would moſt amply repay 10 
the nation. Though an orchard does not yield any 
fruit ſufficient to defray the expence of forming it, 
till ſeveral years after it is planted, yet that does 
not deter the prudent huſbandman from incuring 
that expence. In like manner though theſe new 
ſettlements ſhould for ſome years yield little peturn 
in point of taxes, yet the prudent ſtateſman will 
pot refuſe to them his foſtering, care, knowing-that, 
with proper management, their natural advantages 
vill enable them not only to ſubſiſt, but to acquire 
opulence, and conſequently to be large contributors 
to the public ſupply. There was a time when the 
immenſe capitals poſſeſſed by the wealthy inhabi - 
tants of Liverpool, Newcaſtle, Glaſgow, &c, did 
not exiſt; but in · the ſame manner as theſe capitals 
have been created, ſo might capitals be formed in 
l - | the | 


(as) 


favoured by the” ocean as Liverpool, "Newcaſtle, or 


very general conſumption ꝰ But Alh is a commo- 
dity not of more limited conſumption than ſugar, 


| reign (ale, 'it actually makes great part of the ſub· 
fiſtence of thoſe who produce it and ſend it to 
market. As the market for both is daily increaſing, 
colonizing on our own coaſts may be found” to be 
as trite policy as colonizing in the Welt Indies. 
A third principal reaſon for multiplying eities and 
towns upon our coaſts is, that they would in ſuch 
fikuations add much more eſſentially both to the 


have ſaid that Great Britain and Ireland have the 
advantage of a {ea frontier upwards” of 3,000 miles 
in extent; but while this frontier ſhall remain but 
thinly occupied by inhabitants, it will be more con- 
ſonant to truth to ſay, Great Britain and Ireland 


3,000 miles in extent, becauſe from this very ex- 
tent a foreign invader may aſſail them in a greater 
number of points. But were a foreign invader to 
| know, that he could no where land within ro6 miles 
of the ſeat of government of either iſſand, without 
having a populous and regularly fortified city to at⸗ 
| tack,” or without having within 20 miles of him 
two ſuch cities on the coaſt, that could each ſend 
dur force of we may be al. 


* 


the new Taaritims cities; fince they Ser Ve gef 


Glaſgow.” How have the capitals of our great Weſt 
Indian planters been fotmed but by producing with 
great labour, and ſending to nent din article of 


with this ſuperior advantage, that beides the fo- 


| Uefenſive' and offenſive ſtrengtii of the nation. 5 


have the diſadvantage of a ſea frontier vpwards of 


, | moſt 


| ({( 146 
moſt ſure, that a fleet could hardly be; wanted. for, 


the defence of ſuch a coaſt,. or at.leaſt it, man he a: 
firmed, that a coaſt ſo peopled rand, ſo fortified, | 


would be twice as formidable to a foreign. enemy, 


if left unpeopled and unfortified to the a | 


tion of a fleet alone. | 


r of. Gund: 


commerce, and of the extenſion. of the fiſhery, the, 


cheap defence of the kingdom calls loudly ſor the 


multiplication of maritime cities of great populouſ- 
nels and great ſtrength. It is hardly in the nature 


of things that | ſuch cities ſhould be filled with. 
idlers; and the example of Holland ſhews us that 
| where manufacturing and commercial induſtry pre- 
yails, one great and populous city does not prevent, 


another great and populous city from thriving 


within twenty miles of it, , nay. ſometimes within 
ten miles; In this view it may be affirmed; that 
two new Liyerpools might ariſe on the coaſt, of Ei- 


ſex, between Harwich and South End, at the 
mouth of the Thames, and twice as many on the 
coaſts of Kent and Suſſex. Theſe, when ſtrongly 
fortified, would be moſt powerful outguards to the 
metropolis; and it may be preſumed that in the po- 
licy of having ſuch outguards originated the privi- 


leges conferred upon the cinque ports, which in for- 


mer ages, during the weak ſtate of the naval force 


of Europe, well acquitted themſelves. by their, ſer- 
vices fo the public. But inſtead of having only 


oinque ports, or five ſea ports, true policy in theſe 
modern times demands that Great Britain and Ire 


a ſhaw have an hundred ſea ports, or maritime 


2 5 cities, 
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| cit 1 ora k- pebevülheg and ſo fortifiet 
e e ian at 0 . . 


vading enemy. In the new maritime cities, foundaÞ 
on the coaſts of Effex, Kent, and Suffex, might 
be carũed on to greater national advafitage many 


branches of manufacture and ſeafaring buſineſs, niow 


moſt unneeeffarily eſtabliſhed in London and ies vi- 
cinity. As neither corn nor coals are ſtaples of the 


port of London, it is a heedleſs poliey to ſuffer dif- 


tilleries, iron founderies, fire engines, and other 


works and undertakings that require à great con- 
fumption of fuel to be concentered in the capitaly 


= though they could proſper no where but- on the 
banks of the Thames. All theſe, inſtead of being 


| - efoinded into London, ſhould ſtudiouſly be removed 


from it, and might be carried on as profitably for 
the proprietors, if not more ptofitably; on the ſhores 
of Eſſex, Kent, and Suffex. Thither Hkewiſe s 


great part of the ſhip building buſineſs, that may ; 


now be ſaid to encumber the river Thames, might 


with national advantage be transferred; And with 


national advantage hkewife the overgrown metropo- 
Is with its neighbourhood could fpare "thouſands 
and ten thouſands for the peopling of theſe-new ci- 
ties, which might alſo attract great numbers of in- 


© - habitants with large eapitals from the oppoſite con- 


tinent, were the impelitic reſtrictions againſt fo- 
reigners to be removed, and ſucceeded by invita- 
tions. Men of mercantile enterpriſe are often of 


more conſequenee to the aggrandiſement and proſ- 
perity of a commercial city, than even a good ſitua- 
Dre goat Rboor.” What thei might Pon. 
. 2 
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„ 
and to all apprarance it remains only with our 8 | 
Silature to unite them: Nature hat already givemmm 
us the two former, and were ous legiffature to invite 
foreigners to ſettie irt thols cities, by the" offer of 
naturalization; thouſands of them woutd probably 
prefer the ſecurity and quiet to. be obtained or the” © 
ſhores of Great Britain) to the inſecurity and op- 
.. ˙ X 
the continent. 

But without eee e 
eafily figure to themſelves, from the preceding . 
teftrations, what would be the natural and lappy 
conſequence of the cftabliſhment of the fyſtam 1 
the Economiſts,” in reſpe& to Great Britain and 
freland. The lands of both iflands would bs culti- 
tated under Jeaſes upon the modet of that of Lark 
Kaimes, by which the farmen would be excited to 
increaſe the national produce in the falt ſecurtry 
of . augmenting their own incomes.” Manufa&turers, 
without expecting any income from them, would 
be cheriſhed on account of the multiplied conve- 
niences ariſing, from them. Taxes upon confump- 
tion would in general be aboliſhed ; and the ſupply 
for national defence would, as formerly, be drawn 
directly from the national income by a ſingle tax 
upon the ſurplus of that income, poſſeſſed by the 
land proprietors. What alone ſuſtains the whole of 
the people would be allowed to ſuffice for ſuſtaining 
the defenders of the people, who, when defenders, 
do not ceaſe to make part of that whole. The real 
zeſoueces: of the nation would be underſtood the 
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tions of the ſoil, and not in ſtampt paper, which 
would animate their zeal to favour the increaſe of 


thoſe productions. Abundance would be attended 
with its natural conſequenee cheapneſs,, and cheap - 


neſs would greatly extend the circle of our foreign 


commerce. Gold and ſilver would become the ge- 


neral medium of circulation, and few families be 


without ſome reſerve of them, either in coin or in 
plate. The hamlets and villages would be ſo mul-. 
tiplied in the interior parts, that in every county a 


traveller would never loſe ſight of one habitation 


before he might ſee another, each the ſeat of in- 
duſtry, and many of them the nurſeries of numer - 
ous and healthy children; and the ſea frontier would 


be every where ſpiked, or, in the French idiom, 
briſtled with large and populous cities, abounding 


with fiſhermen, ſailors, and artiſts of every kind, 


and ſo fortiſied with rampart and ditch, as to bid 
defiance. to the en of a * invader. 8 
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E AM Fe . happy to have it in a my power 0 on 


this occaſion, to lay before the public at lange 


through means of the Honourable Board, to bam 
this report is addreſſed, a a plan of a leaſe which ig 
perfectly adapted to ſecure alike the intereſt of the 
tenant, and the legitimate rights . of the landlord ; 
by which the rights of humanity can never be vio- 
lated, and which can apply to all poſſible caſes, ſo 
that neither of the parties can ever acquire an undue 
advantage over the other in any ſituation of things. 
70 effect all theſe things appeared to me, for a 
great many years, to exceed the powers of human 
ingenuity to deviſe, It bas been done; and the 
public are obliged to the late Lord Kaims for this 
| WW JA enz? 

excellent device. 
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be {tip ulate 
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His lordſhip propoſed that the leaſe ſhould ex- 


tend to an indefillite number of years conſiſting of 


fixed periods, at the end of each of which a 


riſe of rent ſhould take place, with permiſſion for 
the tenant, at the period of each of theſe riſes of 


rent, to give. up his farm, if he ſhall lee proper, and 
granting a ſimilar power to the landlord, upon pro- 


f per terms, to reſume his land if he ſhall think fit. 


The particulars of this contract, and the grounds 
on which they reſt, are as under: 

He aſſumes it as a poſtulatum that a landlord and 
tenant are capable of forming a tolerably juſt eſti- 
mate of; the value of land in queſtion for a ſhort 
period of years, ſuch as it is cuſtomary to grant 
leaſes for in Scotland: ſay 21 years. And having 
agreed ypon. theſe terms, which for the preſent we 


ſhall call 100]. rent, the tenant expreſſes a wiſh to have 


his leaſe extended to a longer period. To this the 
proprietor objects, on this ground, that it is not 
ible to form a Preciſe eſtimate of what the value 


of the Song may be at the end of that period. 


He has Already ſeen that ground, for the laſt 21 
years, has increaſed much more in value than any 
perſon. at the beginning of that period could eaſily 
have conceived 1 it would bave done, and therefore 
be. cannot think of giving it off juſt now for a lon- 


ger xrigd, : as a ſimilar riſe in value may be expected 


to take place in future. This reaſoning appears to 
be well founded, and therefore to give-the landlord 
a reaſonable fe he propoſes that it ſhould 

that if the tenant ſhould agree to 
vive 1 certain nie of ie rent,” at the end of that” pe- 
e 


„ 
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CBE. > 
riod,” fappoſe” 2017 the Handlord ſhould Eonfert” that 
the leaſe ſhould run on for another pefidd of 21 
years; unleſs in tlie caſes to be after mentiötted. Ded 

But as it may happen that this '20l. W ſtipu- 
lated to be paid at fo diſtifit a period, may be more 
than the farmer will find he lis able; to Pay, ati off- 
tion ſhall be given tb him to reſign his Nac, if he 
ſhould find that is the eaſe, by gwing the lahdl6re 
legal notice, one year at leaſt, before tlie expiration 
of the leaſe; but if that notice be omitted thus to he 
given, it ſhall be underſtood: that the tenant is bound 
to hold the leaſe for the ſecond 2 r years, at the rent 


ſpecified | in the contract. And if the landlord does ; 


not give the tenant warning within one month after 
the period, it ſhall be underſtood that he too ds 
bound to accept of the ſtipulated Sanden rent 


for the 21 years that are to ſueceec . 


It may however alſo happen that tlie ſum ſpeci- 

fied in the leaſe may be a rent confiderably below 
the then prefent value of the farm; or the pro- 
prietor may have very ſtrong reaſons' for wiſhing to 
reſume the poſſeſſion of that land, or to=obtairr an 
adequate rent for it: à power therefore ſhould be 
given to him, in either caſe, to reſume the lands, 
if he ſhould ſo incline.” But as a great part of that 
preſent value may be owing to the exertions of the 
farmer, who has laid out money upon the farm, in 
hopes to enjoy it for a ſecond period of 21 years, it 
would de unuſt to deprive him of this benefit, 
without giving him a valuable conſideratiot for that 
improved value. Of this 'account it ſnibüdl be MH. 


pulated; that in caſe *the” prop rietor at this time 
32 52111182 4 3143412 e 1199 19 ſurtie 
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; 'refame the farm, he ſhall-hecome. bound to pay to the 
tenant ten years purchaſe of, the a rent he 
had agreed to pay; which, in he n. aboxe 
Rated would be 200l. fre 

7 But the land may be worth ſtiH more thay 1 
of riſe mentioned in the leaſe, and the tenant — 
be content to pay more, ſay 10l. rather than remove, 
and he makes offer accordiagly to do ſo. In that caſe 
the landlord: , ſhould be bound either to accept that 
additional offer, or to pay Zen years purchaſe ſor 
that alſo; and ſo on for every other offer the 
tenant t before he agrees to move from 
the farmac! 2dr i im 

1 3n,this way, the E is mow 8 that he 
can never he precluded. from obtaining the full 
value, for: his land, , whateyer circumſtances may 


4 


ariſe. And if the tenant ſhall prove diſagreeable, 


ſo that he would wiſh rather to put another in his 
place upon the ſame, terms, it never can be any 
hardſhip upon the landlord to pay the ſtipulated 
ſum; becauſe it would be the ſame thing to him as 
if he bought à new eſtate at ten years purchaſe, oy 
of taxes; a. thing he can never expect to do. 

is indeed true that it would be more ee 
for him to allow the pręſent tenant, to continue; 
gnd therefore this alternative, will be always, unleſs 
in very extraordinary caſes, accepted of, as it ever 
ought. to be,; and thus the tenant's mind is im- 
preſſed with a conviction that he will continue in 
his poſſeſſiag; a convicticq that ought. ever, to pre- 
vail, becauſe. it ſtimulates to induſtry i in, che higheſt 
degree, ;, And, as the tenant is thus certain that, 


an. the very worſt, his family muſt be entitled te 
draw 


* 


FR 5 
draw a reaſonable, remuneration far. the exentions of - 
bis induſtry, he can never Aale frantic dren 
to flacken hig gndeayours an, ABy| ] ] ãe . 

y ſtipolsting in, the, ocigingl. leaſe, Of fame 
manner, that at the end, Hf. the ſecond 21 years, 
the; leaſe ſhall. be contippeg, for, 21, years more, and 
ſo an at the ęnd of the third, and fourth, and any 
farther hutmhers of periods of 21 Wrath on ages 
ing to pay a ſpecified, rite gf xent;; reſerving to 
each party the ſame privileges as above deſeribed, 
the leaſe might be continued to perpetuity, ,without 
either, party, ever being in danger, of having an in- 
due advantage over the other. The tenant will 
always be, certain of having;a; preference given him 
over” every ther perſon, and will of. courſe go on 
with unceaſing exertions tg better his land, which 
will of neceſſity tend to augment the income of the 
proprietor much more than cquld have happened 
under any other ſyſtem of management. 

Such are the outlines of that plan of a leaſe his 
Lordſhip has propoſed. By this plan the tenant's 
hands are not tied up, by, reſtrictive, clauſes 
dictated by ignorance, under the pretext. of, ſe- 
curing che intereſt of the landlord. His intereſt is 
ſecured in a much more efſactual manner, while the 
tenant is left, at full liberty to avail . himſelf of his 
knowledge, his kill, and his induſtry. + Inſtoad, of 
ceaſing to begin any ardugus undertaking, as he 
exer muſt do where he has n kafe,, pr of beginning 
to improve. for a few ycars on. at the commence: 
ment of his leaſe, but ſtopping in a ſhort While in 
the midſt of his career, and then running it down 


to 
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to the ſame exhauſted ſtate as it was at its 66m: 
mencement, he continues to puſh” forward without 
ever ſtopping, and {advances even with an accele- 
rated progreſs for an endleſs period of years. No 
petſon but an experienced farmer can conceive the 
difference that would be between the productive- 
neſs of the ſame land under this management, at 
the end of an hundred years, from what it would 
have been if let eren for detached periods of 21 


years each. In unimproved waſte lands, the difference 


would approach to infinity. In lands which were 


originally very rich, the difference would be leſs 


conſiderable; but in all caſes where cultivation 
could take place the difference would be vety great. 
It is worth remarking here alſo, that᷑ if this arrange- 


ment were adopted, a new order of men in civil 


ſociety would be created, different from any that 


at preſent exiſts. - They would be inferior in point 


of rank to that claſs of men who'-are called gen- 
tlemen; and ſuperior in point of wealth and'energy, 
not only to the preſent order of farmers, but even 
to that claſs of men who are called omen. The 
peculiar political advantage attached to this order 


of ſociety” would be, that while "their \exertions 


would always inſure affluence, that affluence never 
would become ſuch as to permit them, by imita- 
ting tlie life of the higher orders, to neglect their 
own proper concerns; for the moment they dict ſo, 
their exertions in bufinefs* would become ſlackened, 
in conſequence of which they could not afford fuch 
a rent as others around them would be Hias th 
give, and ſo they den quit theirleaſe,” lat gl. 


Here 
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Here we aro led, to perceiye the moſt eſſential dif- 

ference between thus granting what may almoſt, be 
called a perpetual leaſe, and every. other long leaſe 
that ever yet has been tried ; for in all other long 
leaſes, if the rent ſtipulated at firſt ſhall prove to 
be at laſt inadequatę, and the holder of the, leaſe 
be reduced to poverty, by diſipation or otherwiſe, 
he may neither himſelf be able to cultivate the 
ground properly, nor can another be permitted to 
do ſo; and by this means the proprietor may not 
only be for a long period of years deprived. of an 
adequate value for his land, but that land alſo being 
locked up from improvement, may be doomed long 
to remain in a degree of comparative ſterility. No- 
thing of that kind could here happen. 
It differs alſo very much from that ſort of tenure 
which is called yeomanry, in which the ſmall ca- 
pital, if properly applied, would have been juſt ſut- 
ficient to give ſcope for agricultural exertions, but 
by being locked up on the original purchaſe of the 
land, it deprives the poſſeſſor of the only funds he 
had in his power to apply for improving his land. In- 
ſtead of active exertions, and chearful affluence 
through life, he is thus ſtinted in every exertion, 
and is doomed to a perpetual hard ſtruggle againſt 
the harraſſments of poverty. 

In ſhort, were I either a proprietor or a tenant, 1 
ſhould either let or take land upon theſe terms, in 
preference to any other 1 have ever heard of. Se- _ 
veral little clauſes have been overlooked by his 
Lordſhip, which it would be neceſſary to advert to, 
Some ns ought t to be * reſpecting trees on 

a leaſe 
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